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TODAY’S 
CONTRIBUTION 
TO TYPING 


i 


Electric Carriage Return makes it no longer 
necessary to break the rhythm of typing at 
the end of each line to shove the carriage 


back by hand. Thus, the full advantage of 


the operator's typing speed is preserved. 


At a light touch of a single key the motor 
quickly returns the carriage and spaces to 
the next writing position. The operator's 
hands need never leave the keyboard. 


Shifting for capitals is also electric. 


The key touch, the size and the shape are 
like those of other Burroughs Standard 
Typewriters. 


See for yourself how much this recent 
development contributes to faster and 
easier work. . 








THIS KEY ELIMINATES THE WASTE MOTIONS FORMERLY 
REQUIRED TO SHOVE THE CARRIAGE BACK BY HAND 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 
TYPEWRITER 


Typewriter Division « BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e Detroit, Michigan 
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Credits—But Not Debits 


Sirs: The article, “Reserve Accounts,” 
by R. H. Brunkhorst, in the March issue 
of The Burroughs Clearing House is very 
interesting and is worthy of the most 
serious consideration of bankers and others. 

It is apparent that the reserve accounts 
illustrated represent amounts transferred 
from the undivided profits account and, 
therefore, it is evident that the amounts 
shown on the illustrated ledger accounts as 
transferred from profits should have been 
shown as credits instead of debits to the 
reserve accounts. The balances in reserve 
accounts of the nature illustrated should 
ordinarily be credit balances. 

No doubt this error has already come 
to your attention but it seems that some 
mention of it might be made in a future 
issue of The Burroughs Clearing House. 

I find the articles appearing in The 
Burroughs Clearing House very interesting 
and instructive. 

LAURENCE E. SKEEs, 

Certified Public Accountant, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 





Eprror’s Nore—Our thanks to Mr. Skees and to 
other readers for calling this error to our attention. 
The forms illustrated were not actual forms but an 
artist’s drawing, designed to emphasize the account 
headings. The entries were drawn incorrectly. 
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FHA Mortgage Accounting 


Sirs: As you probably know, the 
American Savings and Loan Institute, 
research affiliate of the United States 
Building and Loan League, through the 
medium of its publication, “The Savings 
and Loans Journal,” keeps its members 
informed of activities of interest in matters 
affecting savings and loan associations. In 
the Washington Correspondence in the 
March, 1936, issue of The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House is a paragraph written by Henry 
D. Ralph on page 23 on FHA mortgage 
accounting which we would like to re- 
produce in “Savings and Loans Journal.” 
We would appreciate your granting us 
permission to publish this section of the 
Correspondence. 

A. D. THEOBALD, 

Director of Education and Research, 
American Savings and Loan Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Something New in Check Stubs 
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Smrs: Since I realize that you are always interested in 
anything new, I am enclosing a stub from our spiral bound 
check books. 

You will observe that this stub is really a record of expense 
and income; at the same time is a copy of the monthly state- 
ment. 

The account is more easily reconciled and makes it possible 
to render a monthly statement of income and expense with 
very little effort. 

The minus and plus signs and the T for total are also an 
assistance. 

To be sure, this is the first major change in check stubs in a 
great many years which has been made possible only through 
use of the entire stub because of spiral binding. 

We take particular pride in this stub because we originated it. 

You will also observe the voucher check in Dartmouth 
Green and White. 


Cuarwes N. BATCHELDER, Cashier, 
The Dartmouth National Bank of Hanover, 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
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One account — 
many correspondents 


Imagine 438 correspondents in 268 Cali- 
fornia communities all closely identified 
with every phase of business, industry, and 
agriculture! The services of these corre- 
spondents are available to you through one 
account with California’s only statewide 
bank, which has more than 1,500,000 de- 
positors throughout California. 


Inquiries regarding this responsive state- 
wide service are given prompt attention. 


BANh of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


The Statewide National Bank 


CALIFORNIA 
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A CAREER IN 


Life Insurance Representation 
% 


Most of us know at least one individual who somehow has 
not yet succeeded in winning a fair reward for his or her efforts. 


Suggest to such a person the earnest consideration of Jife 
insurance field work as a permanent career. Recommend a 
prompt reply to this advertisement. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York places 


a high value on sincere recommendations if based on personal 
knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common sense, 
character, stability and genuine sympathy with others, The 
Mutual Life offers personal direction and training in life 
insurance field work, leading to permanent careers in the 
communities chosen. 

The Mutual Life’s new 36-page booklet “A Career in Life Insur- 
ance Representation”’ is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Apvpress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Life 


Insurance Companyof New York 


DAVID F HOUSTON President 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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| What Is the Answer? 


| Sirs: If you care to invite your readers 
| to answer the following question we are 
sure their answers will prove valuable. 
We will be glad to submit our method with 
the others. 

The question: How should we figure 
unearned interest rebates on monthly- 
payment loans so our customers will under- 
stand the process? 

Supposing we grant Mr. Jones a loan of 
$300 payable $25 per month, deducting 
6 per cent or $18 for the year’s discount. 
Two months later Mr. Jones gets his bonus 
and instead of making his second payment 
of $25 drops in with the question: 

“How much rebate will you allow if I 
pay off my entire balance?” 

His loan card says: Total loan, $300; 
Payment made, $25; Balance, $275; 
Second payment now due. 

Mr. Jones announces the loan “has run 
sixty days, or one-sixth of the year” and he 
figures he “ought to get back five-sixths 
of his discount or $15.” 

Just how, without making this customer 
peeved, should we figure the return interest 
so it will be mutually fair and easily under- 
stood by him? For, of course, $15 is not 
correct on a pro rata basis. 

Howarp Haines, Cashier, 

The First State Bank, 
| Kansas City, Kansas 





| . 
The Personal Loan Business 


Sirs: Your readers, judging from the 
many inquiries received from each of the 
personal loan articles which have appeared 
in The Burroughs Clearing House, will be 
interested to know of our new book: 
“Increasing Personal Loan _ Business,” 
published by The Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, 465 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

The book contains chapters on: Who 
Borrows and Why They Borrow; Practical 
Operating Suggestions; Advertising the 
Personal Loan Department; Systematizing 
FHA Modernization Loans; FHA Mort- 
gage Loans; Introduction to “The Denver 
Plan’; ‘““The Denver Plan” as Applied to 
Large Department Stores; “The Denver 
Plan” as Applied to Small Retailers, Pro- 
fessional Men, etc., (These last three giving 
full details of our plans for aiding in the 
liquidation of overdue customer accounts). 
It also contains illustrations of the various 
forms, reports, folders, etc., used in our 
department and for our various plans. 

We want to take this opportunity to again 
thank you for permitting us to use some 
of the articles published in The Burroughs 
Clearing House as the basis for detailed 
elaboration into a few of the chapters of 
this book. 

R. E. Doan, 

Director of Public Relations, 


G. F. Forey, Assistant Cashier, 


The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Colorado 
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Fingerprint Identification 


Sirs: First I must thank you very 
much for forwarding your excellent journal 
to me regularly. I always look forward to 
receiving it, and reading it from cover to 
cover. I have found many _ valuable 
suggestions in it, some of which I have 
been able to carry out in practice. 

Not long ago I read an article in a Danish 
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weekly about the National Civil Identifica- 
tion Bureau at Washington, and it was 
stated that fingerprints were used to a 
large extent in American banks as a means 
of identification. Don’t you think it 
would be possible for you to induce one of 
your friends to write an article on this 
subject? I feel sure that such an article 
would be much appreciated by the readers 
of your journal. 
A. Tort, Secretary, 
Aalborg Diskontobank A/S, 
Aaborg, Denmark 
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The Purchasing Series 


Sirs: In August, September and Octo- 
ber, 1935, your publication, The Burroughs 
Clearing House, carried a series of articles 
by E. P. Bell, General Purchasing Agent, 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. That series of articles on pur- 
chasing has created considerable interest. 
The members of our Financial Group who 
represent banks, insurance companies and 
similar organizations, are especially inter- 
ested, and the Chairman of the Group has 
suggested that we reproduce them for 
general distribution. 

G. A. RENARD, 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Inc., 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Satinwood and Formica 


Srrs: It occurs to me that some little 
time ago we received some kind of post- 
card from you, which in the confusion 
attendant upon the move to our new 
building has been misplaced. We want to 
co-operate. 

I personally have read your magazine 
regularly, first during my experience in a 
large city bank, then as a bank economist 
getting into banks in all parts of the coun- 
try, and since I came out here. Your 
choice of material and authors continues 
to please me, as it must the majority of 
your readers. Due to my varied experience 
and wide acquaintance, I greatly enjoy 
your letters. I have been in seven of the 
banks, and know personally two of the 
people who have written letters, and four 
of the contributors that supplied material 
for the first three issues of 1936. Since our 





institution operates similarly to the Morris 

lan banks of the East, we were particu- 
larly interested in the article by Mr. Barton 
in the March issue. 

We have grown rapidly and feel that our 
new quarters are a credit to the com- 
munity. Eighty per cent of the south and 
east wall is glass, which permits us light 
and air to a degree generally not 


approached. The cages and counter are 
made of satinwood, and the tops of the 
counter, rail, cages and other workin 
surfaces are of formica. We have attempte 
to embody the latest developments in 
interior treatment adapted to financial 
institutions, including a vault on the 
ground floor, and offices on the mezzanine. 

The newest types of lighting fixtures 
both inside and outside were installed. 
Blue Neon lights are used in the troughs 
above the doors and windows to cast an 
indirect glow on the surface of the building 
at night. The _— on each of the main 
pillars also are illuminated from behind. 
The building is earthquake proof, brick 
and reinforced concrete, finished in white 
brush coat with blue tile under the window, 
and running up the pilasters.. I am sending 
a photograph. 

We wish continued success to your fine 
magazine. 

Fioyp L. WoHLWEND, Secretary, 

Fidelity Loan & Thrift Company, 
Huntington Park, California 
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American and British Banks 


Strs: With deposits of $3,254,054,000, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
is the largest bank in the English-speaking 
world, leading the Midland Bank of 
London, second largest, by more than one 
billion dollars, according to the tenth 
annual edition of the brochure, ‘The 
Deposit Liabilities of One Hundred and 
Fifty of the Largest American, British, 
Colonial and Dominion Banks,” compiled 
by California Bank. 

The Midland Bank, largest British 
bank, with deposits of $2,180,024,299, 
is followed by nine other billion dollar 








“Our portfolio has 
been improved and 
profits taken due 


to your suggestions,” 
says Pennsylvania banker 
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Unless your present 
financial service is 
doing as much for 
you, write to 


POOR’S 


for complete informa- 
tion on the most compact 
factual and advisory ser- 
vice ever offered tobanks 
--- and the easiest to use! 
Its unusually low price 
will surprise vou! 
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POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
90 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 




















in this territory. 





One hundred years 


of successful banking experi- 
ence in New England, our 
knowledge of conditions and 
our contacts, enable us to ren- 
der assistance to correspond- 


ent banks having business 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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SAVES THE SURFACE 
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Just as uniformity and dependability of 





product are keystones in the reputation 
of Cleveland paint manufacturers, so, too, does 
Central National Bank take pains to fitits facilities 
to requirements of correspondent banks... with 


uniform dispatch ... around the clock every day. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 
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banks: Chase National Bank, New York, 
$2,075,121,091; Barclays Bank Ltd., Lon- 
don, $1,999,086,770; Lloyds Bank Ltd., 
London, $1,974,324,415; National City 
Bank, New York, $1,652,366,244; West- 
minster Bank Ltd., London, $1,591,192,- 
987; Guaranty Trust Co., New York, 
$1,513,931,163; National Provincial Bank 
Ltd., London, $1,492,708,326; Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings Ass’n, 
San Francisco, $1,155,265,465; Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, $1,021,313,904. 

Combined total deposits of $51,091,850,- 
993 for all banks in the brochure exceeds 
by more than 12 per cent the former all- 
time peak of $45,374,547,607 reached last 
year. Of these 150 banks, 94 with deposits 
of $30,347,149,966 are American and 56 
with deposits of $20,744,701,027 are 
British. 

There has been a very noticeable growth 
in the size of the banks during the past 
year. The average American bank in the 
new listing, with deposits of $322,842,021, 
has increased 17 per cent over the average 
of $275,777,896 a year ago and the average 
British bank, with deposits of $370,441,089, 
increased 8 per cent over last year’s 
average of $343,707,779. Still another 
criterion of growth and size is the number 
of banks with deposits exceeding $100,000,- 

. There are 122 this year as compared 
with 110 last year and 97 the year before. 
The deposits of the smallest bank in the 
ose gm list are $73,293,818, an all time 

igh for the minimum figure, exceeding the 
former peak reached in the 1929 compila- 
tion by approximately $5,000,000. 

Rop Mac.ean, Advertising and 

Publicity Mgr., California Bank, 
Los Angeles, California 
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Promoting Reserve Accounts 


Strs: “Reserve Accounts,” by R. H. 
Brunkhorst, Comptroller, The Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois, in your 
March number interested me very much 
because I have been thinking along these 
lines for many years. 

Believing that the general public would 
benefit by education along these lines, I 
conceived the Reserve Checking Account 
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( ILLUSTRATE BANK BOOK 


separately. RECORD OF ENTRIES TO BE MADE BY CUSTOMER 
BANK OFFICIAL ENTRIES 








pate |___Reserve — Checking Acc’. | Reserve \ Checking Account Il bese 
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Plan which I have copyrighted and here- 
with give you permission to publish. 

This plan will increase deposits, make 
loans more liquid, decrease delinquent 
taxes, decrease defaulted bonds and create 
good will. 

This plan will not ones any work and 
all old supplies can be used with the excep- 
tion of the new pass book. 


J. KELLER Kirn, Vice-president, 
The Farmers & Citizens Bank, __ 
Lancaster, Ohio 
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ACCEPTANCES AND 
COMMERCIAL PAPER 
1.2% 


How bank assets were employed by reporting Federal Reserve member banks on December 31, 1935 


Bank INVESTMENTS-—1 


A progressive decrease in the proportion of assets 
used in commercial credit has been under way since 
1870. It is the basis of today’s investment problem 


field of bank investments during 

the past sixty years, and more 
rapidly during the past fifteen years. 
These more recent changes have come 
along so suddenly that their coming 
has hardly been noticed as change. 
Rather they have been received as 


(tela of b have occurred in the 


maladjustments which presumably will 


right themselves in the ordinary course 
of the business cycle. Since the 
changes are of basic importance in the 
conduct of banking in general and the 
conduct of each bank, it is worth while 
that we examine them a little more 
closely. Likewise, that we attempt to 
determine whether they really are 
changes which have come to stay, or 
whether the widespread impression is 
correct and they are only temporary 
derangements of the banking'structure. 


by 
ADRIAN M. MASSIE 


Vice-president, The New York Trust Company, 
New York City 


The fact is that ever since about 
1870 there has been a_ progressive 
decrease in the proportion of bank 
assets used in the form of commercial 
credit instruments arising from busi- 
ness transactions. This means, of 
course, that commercial banking has, 
during this period of many years, 
undergone a fundamental change. And 
if we check into the rate of this shift 
during the past few years, we find that 
it has been exceedingly rapid. It is 
no doubt this rapidity which has made 
most of us think of it as a temporary 


maladjustment; what went before was 
so gradual as to be almost unnoticeable 
without study of the statistics. 

Before going further into the subject, 
it is essential to establish what we 
mean in this article by two terms. 
‘“‘Bank investments” is here used to 
include the various types of assets in 
which the funds of commercial banks 
are usually invested. “Investment 
account,” on the other hand, is used 
to mean the bond holdings of a bank. 
Therefore, in this article the invest- 
ment account is merely one of the 
items included in bank investments. 

When this nation’s banking was 
young, banks invested the proprietary 
interest —namely, the capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits—in United 
States Government bonds. Beyond 
this, all assets were placed in cash or 
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TOTAL ASSETS AND LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
ALL ACTIVE NATIONAL BANKS... 1914-1935 


Figures From Annual Reports of Comptroller of the Currency 


for non-commer- 
cial purposes; but 
these inaccuracies 
would be of no im- 
portance in the ag- 
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gregate figures. 
Is this change 
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temporary or per- 
manent? A com- 
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mission of the New 
York State 
Bankers Associ- 
ation apparently 
believes the change 
permanent, after 
making a study of 
the subject. While 
specifically refus- 
ing to predict on 
the matter of per- 
manence, the com- 
mission went on 
to point out some 
of the factors con- 
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tributing to this 
change in bank in- 





vestments as indic- 
ative of this point: 








“The decline in 
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1935 the volume of com- 





mercial loans and 





the rise in the vol- 
ume of capital 
assets of banks is 
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trial structure, 
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in credit instruments arising from busi- 
ness transactions. Bonds were con- 
sidered capital assets, commercial loans 
were considered self-liquidating assets 
proper for employing deposit funds. 
But about 1870 there began a decrease 
in the volume of commercial credit 
instruments—a decrease, mind you, 
in proportion to total bank assets, not 
an absolute decrease in dollar volume 
of commercial credit instruments. And 
this decrease, gradual during its first 
fifty years, began speeding up in the 
1920’s. 

In 1921 investments, security loans, 
and real estate loans — which are capital 
assets as distinguished from com- 
mercial bank assets —constituted 46.7 
per cent of total loans and investments 
of all reporting member banks of the 


Federal Reserve System. By 1929 
these had risen to 64.1 per cent. 
Commercial loans in 1921 were 53.3 


per cent, in 1929 had shrunk to 35.9 
per cent. The year 1935 ended with 
commercial loans aggregating only 
17 per cent of total loans and invest- 
ments. Doubtless there are some slight 
variances between these statistics and 
absolute truth, since collateral loans 
may yield money for commercial 
transactions, while proceeds of com- 
mercial loans may on occasion be used 


that is, the growth 
of large corpora- 
tions, changes in methods of financing, 
improvements in industrial processes 
and faster transportation. To be 
somewhat more specific the reasons 
generally given for this change may be 
classified under four categories: 1. 
The need for less working capital as a 
result of speedier processes in industry 
and transportation; 2. Changes in 
methods of corporate financing espe- 
cially among large corporations; 3. The 
urge for banks to expand as a result 
of easy reserves; and 4. The growth of 
time deposits. This is not offered as a 
complete list of the factors responsible 
for the change in bank portfolios, but 
it gives at least some of the important 
factors commonly recognized.” 

During the period 1920 to 1929 
when bank resources were expanding 
because of an inflow of gold from 
abroad and because of further utiliza- 
tion of reserves, it appeared that large 
corporations were reducing notes pay- 
able to banks by the sale of bonds and 
stocks. Notes payable of 729 corpora- 
tions were reduced from $929,000,000 
in 1920 to $582,000,000 in 1928. The 
volume of commercial paper declined 
from $1,296,000,000 in 1920 to $64,- 
000,000 in April, 1933. This drastic 
shrinkage of available commercial 
banking assets in the face of a rapidly 


expanding volume of banking re- 
sources resulted in increasing the vol- 
ume of non-commercial assets such as 
security loans, real estate loans and 
bonds. 

From 1921 to 1929 loans and invest- 
ments of all member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System increased 48 
per cent. In the same period loans on 
urban real estate increased 214 per 
cent; loans on securities increased 129 
per cent and investments increased 
67 per cent. During this period the 
official classification “‘All Other Loans,”’ 
which means commercial loans, re- 
mained just about the same. 

This change in the nature of bank 
credit has had important consequences. 
The Federal Reserve System, created 
in 1913, provided a rediscount mecha- 
nism against carefully defined com- 
mercial banking assets and only later 
provided borrowing facilities against 
United States Government obligations 
as collateral. This system was not 
designed to cope with the change which 
occurred in the nature of banking 
assets since its creation. Banks there- 
fore became dependent upon the shift- 
ability or marketability of their assets 
rather than on the true liquidity of 
self-liquidating commercial trans- 
actions. 

Back before the depression many 
bankers argued that they were justified 
in investing their time deposits or 
their savings deposits in long-term 
capital assets because these deposits 
were not of an active nature and be- 
cause a high rate of interest had to be 
paid on them. Events disproved the 
theory of time deposit stability, for 
when bank runs started time deposits 
had to be liquidated as fast as demand 
deposits —and in some instances even 
faster. In the Banking Act of 1935 
this fact has been recognized. It 
provides that no member bank shall 
pay any time deposit before its 
maturity or shall waive notice of pay- 
ment on savings deposits except under 
regulations prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


IN the prosperous days preceding 

1930, many successful and experienced 
commercial bankers had not recognized 
the fundamental changes which had 
taken place, nor had they compre- 
hended the nature of their deposit 
liabilities. As a consequence they had 
invested their banks’ funds in non- 
commercial or capital assets about 
which they knew very little. There is 
no need to amplify the situation which 
prevailed in the rather haphazard pur- 
chase of bonds in those days. Every 


banker reading this article knows, for 
if he did not make these errors, he 
had a neighbor who did. These un- 
suspecting individuals were taken by 
surprise in 1931 when they found for 
the first time that time deposits were 
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at least as volatile as demand de- 
posits, and that long-term assets could 
be shifted only at a great sacrifice in 
value. 

Recognizing this fundamental 
change in the structure of bank credit 
and apparently deciding that it would 
be permanent in nature, Congress by 
the enactment of the Banking Act of 
1935 provided a medium which it 
hoped might be used to correct the 
difficulties. Through the insurance of 
deposits and through the restrictions 
already mentioned it hoped to tie 
deposits into the banks like true time 
deposits. Bringing these conditions 
about would then permit banks safely 
to invest resources in capital assets. 
The act of 1935 also expanded the 
rediscount and lending powers of the 
Federal Reserve banks to include “‘any 
sound asset.” This provision created 
additional shiftability for long-term 
capital assets which in the troublous 
times of 1931-33 could be shifted or 
marketed only at great sacrifice. Non- 
liquid long-term capital assets may 
now be used as collateral for loans at 
the Federal Reserve banks if they have 
the approval of these banks. The act 
furthermore encourages banks to ex- 
pand their investments into the field 
of capital assets by specifically au- 
thorizing them to invest in mortgages 
on real estate. 

We have, therefore, what appears 
to be a fundamental change in the 
structure of bank credit, and changes 
in banking technique as provided for 
under the revised laws. Let us examine 
the situation to see what might be 
done in investing bank resources 


within the framework of the present 
law. 

Under this law the resources of a 
bank may be invested in a combination 
of the following assets: Cash in vault, 
in Federal Reserve Bank or in other 
banks; acceptances and commercial 
paper; other loans (principally for com- 
mercial purposes); loans on securities; 
loans on real estate; United States 
Government direct and guaranteed 
obligations; other securities; other 
assets. 

Let us consider each of these items 
separately. Reserves must by law be 
maintained at the Federal Reserve 
Bank in cash in specified amount. The 
amount of cash held above the reserve 
requirements depends on the operating 
conditions and policy of the individual 
bank. Excess cash over and above 
reserve requirements may be held in 
vault, in other banks, or in the reserve 
account at the Federal Reserve Bank. 

On the last day of 1935 all reporting 
member banks showed cash on hand 
of $7,275,000,000 or 24.5 per cent of 
total resources and over $5,000,000,000 
above legal reserve requirements. Such 
a volume of cash indicates that banks 
have not found a satisfactory method 
of investing these funds. 

Acceptances and commercial paper 
amounted to only $362,000,000 or 
1.2 per cent of resources. Ordinarily 
such paper is a desirable investment 
for a bank, but at present the return 
is only a fraction of 1 per cent and the 
supply has shrunk to small proportions. 
For the present at least there seems 
no reason to expect any great increase 
in the supply of such paper. 
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The volume of other loans (the un- 
secured loans, chiefly for commercial 
purposes) was $3,401,000,000 or 11.6 
per cent of total resources. This is the 
type of asset which it was originally 
intended that commercial banks should 
hold. According to the classical theory 
of banking these are the only real 
commercial assets. But even before 
the depression started, changes in 
methods of financing big business had 
reduced the volume of such loans. It 
is reasonable to expect the volume of 
such loans to increase as business im- 
proves. Banks want to make these 
loans. It is doubtful whether the 
volume of commercial loans will again 
reach proportions adequate to absorb 
anywhere near the proportion of bank 
assets assigned to these loans by the 
classical theory. 


LOANS on securities (collateral loans) 
amounted to $3,350,000,000 or 11.2 
per cent of total resources. These 
loans are strictly speaking capital 
assets. They are not self-liquidating 
but they do have a degree of shift- 
ability, depending on the quality of 
the collateral, particularly under the 
provisions of the Banking Act of 1935. 
Secured loans caused some difficulty 
during the trying times of the depres- 
sion, but the overall experience with 
this type of asset has been good. It is 
reasonable to suppose that banks will 
fill whatever demand there may be 
for such loans against securities. 
Loans on real estate in the state- 
ment of reporting member banks 
aggregated $1,136,000,000 or 3.8 per 
cent of total resources. (See page 27) 
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New WELCOME 
for Small Accounts 


by 
L. A. CHAMBLISS 


Assistant Vice-president, Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, New Jersey 


The small account is being viewed in 


a new light. 


Under service charges it 


is a desirable income-producing account 


OR some time we had seen existing 
in our community a pool of logical 
prospects for small-balance check- 
ing accounts. No doubt many other 
banks throughout the country have 
similarly noted the existence of such 
prospects in their own communities. 
This group, as we viewed it, con- 
sisted of people who had formerly 
maintained checking accounts either 
with us or with other banks, and who 
had within recent years or months 
dropped their accounts. The principal 
reasons for closing checking accounts 
since 1930 have been: Decreased 
prosperity of the individual which has 
made it impossible for him to maintain 
a substantial balance; fear of banks 
during the panic days, with no subse- 
quent incentive or urging to open a 
new account; service charges, which 
were responsible for the most recent 
of the close-outs. 
Our experience with close-outs had 
been particularly favorable when we 
installed service charges. We had ex- 
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pected many names to go off our 
ledgers. Instead we closed out only a 
small percentage of our accounts and 
probably less than 1 per cent in total 
dollars of deposits. We could not 
reduce our force by so much as one 
clerk or bookkeeper; we could not 
retire a single machine from active 
service. Our only saving was a 
negligible quantity of stationery, and 
an even less important number of 
dollars on our FDIC premium. On 
the credit side, of course (and the 
above statements are in no _ sense 
intended to intimate that we were 
less than 100 per cent in sympathy 
with having service charges!) was the 
monthly revenue realized by the 
amounts charged to customers whose 
accounts showed up at the end of the 
month as having earned debit tickets. 
Such revenue is of genuine importance 
to any bank. 

But as we came to take stock of the 
situation brought about by the service 
charge, we were forced to realize that 
for efficient operating we should do 
one of two things: Get rid of enough 
more small accounts so that we could 
cut our operating expense significantly; 





e or, Take on enough more small 
ae accounts to fill the slack in our operat- 
eo ing departments as at present con- 

a . Je 22 A one > \ * Convenience * Acts as a receipt stituted, which would bring us in the p 
4 yaron HSS, | @ Satety @ Saves money additional service-charge revenue of 
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7 sorte? 7 hon It was while we were meditating 7 


upon this state of affairs that there 
came to our attention the almost 
revolutionary decision of a bank in 
New York City to invite the public to 








Blotters likewise carried the checking account message. As did street car cards and other advertising 
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These are the second and third news- 
paper advertisements in the cam- 
paign to encourage the opening of 
checking accounts. Others are cur- 
rently being prepared and released 


* 


come in and open checking accounts 
with little or no balance, paying for 
exactly the service received and no 
more, at the rate of 5 cents per item. 
Here was a strange banking doctrine, 
indeed. But the idea was attractive 
beyond all doubt, and whether or not 
we should consider going quite so far 
in search of service charge revenue, we 
had to admit the logic of this novel 
proposition. 

As we thought back over the history 
of the small checking account in 
American commercial banking, we 
recalled that the original advertising 
to increase the use of checks was 
sponsored by makers of check paper. 
The snowball which they started roll- 
ing downhill was comparatively small, 
but it gained size and momentum as it 
rolled, and the use of checks as a 
medium of exchange grew enormously. 
It was a good many years before most 
banks discovered that active small 
accounts, in fact all accounts below a 
minimum size according to the insti- 
tution and its costs, were money-losers. 
Despite desultory agitation to bring 
about reforms in this direction, little 
was accomplished until the depression 
brought crisis conditions which in 
turn brought widespread acceptance of 
service charges on various scales and 
of varying degrees of effectiveness, but 
all of these a step in the right direction 
toward making every account support 
itself and yield the bank a reasonable 
profit. 

So here we were, with the revealed 
weaknesses of promiscuous free check- 
ing service duly taken care of by our 
service charges as adopted about a 
year ago. We actually found that, 
assuming we could not make some 
radical reductions in operating forces, 
the small accounts were now genuinely 
profitable. And, as has been already 
pointed out, we saw the opportunity 
to add more of them without any 
proportionate increase in our expenses. 


"THE next question was one of adver- 

tising approach. We wished to steer 
clear of any solicitation that would 
lower the dignity of our institution, 
for we recognize that one of our 
greatest assets is the intangible but 
genuine mass of good will predicated 
upon the prestige of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company in our terri- 
tory. This is true, of course, of any 
large bank in a similar situation that 
has as its customers the large and 
conservative accounts of its com- 
munity. It has meant something 
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definite to our depositors to be able 
to sign their names to Fidelity Union 
checks. The substantial depositors 
are, of course, the basis upon which 
this prestige has grown. We must 
therefore, be careful not to give any 
impression that we were soliciting any 
lower type of clientele. 


FTER some experimenting we went 

to the advertising appeal shown in 
the advertisements reproduced on these 
pages. In its essence, this advertising 
merely invites one and all to take up 
with the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany the subject of a checking account, 
and extends this invitation in terms 
so warm that no reader can doubt that 
it means himself. Our advertisements 
carefully refrain from saying anything 
about minimum balances. This, obvi- 
ously, is to avoid any flavor of cheapen- 
ing the prestige of an account in our 
bank. Likewise, you will observe that 
nowhere do we say anything about 
service charges or terms. We make it 
clear that small accounts are wel- 
comed, and let it go at that. Our 
experience in installing the service 
charge so smoothly with no blaring of 
trumpets was a powerful argument in 
favor of handling the small-account 
solicitation in this same fashion. The 
fact is, of course, there has been so 
much talk and so much published 
about service charges for checking 
accounts that practically all customers 
and logical prospects take it for 
granted that there will be such a 
charge. When new small accounts are 


opened these days, we find that per- 
haps one new customer in ten inquires 
about the basis of the charge, perhaps 
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two more out of ten remark something 
to the effect that they are glad to get 
an account and pay a fair charge, and 
the other seven say nothing about it 
either before or after being charged. 

We have been extremely careful not 
to lower in any respect, except mini- 
mum balance, the requirements for an 
account in our bank. Character, 
identification, all the other require- 
ments are as scrupulously adhered to 
as in the case of a substantial com- 
mercial account. New depositors are 
interviewed by whatever platform 
officer is able to do the job at the 
moment the customer comes in, and 


this is sandwiched in among the other’ 


duties of the day with no incon- 
venience or burden to anyone. 

The reason for our being so careful 
about the quality of all depositors is 
obvious; we cannot afford to jeopardize 
our standing with large depositors for 
the sake of small ones! We have no 
intention of lowering our prestige or 
that of our customers. At the same 
time, by using the service charge we 
have to all practical purposes done 
away with minimum balance require- 
ments. But the prestige cannot be 
seriously impaired so long as we hold 
firm to our standard requirements of 
character and identification. 

We are using newspapers, car cards, 
blotters, and all the usual mediums of 
advertising for this campaign of small- 
account solicitation, and expect to 
continue it for some months. We have 
found that the close-outs of some 
months ago, who left because of the 
original imposition of the service 
charge, are a particularly fruitful field 
for cultivation. Some of our branches 





Display board in the main office lobby of the Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 


had observed, even before this cam- 
paign, that a noticeable number of 
these customers were coming back 
unsolicited, having decided that the 
monthly charge was preferable to the 
trouble of doing all their business in 
cash. So these close-outs have been 
put on a list which is cultivated a little 
more intensively than the general 
public, and with profitable results. 

As this is written, the small-account 
campaign has been under way for 
somewhat less than three months. 
The number of “‘close-outs” is reduced, 
and we are taking in a substantial 
number of new accounts each day, in 
the main office and branches. There 
has been no sensational increase, nor 
is it enough to broadcast any idea 
that a Fidelity Union checking account 
is available to every Tom, Dick, and 
Mary. I feel sure that had we gone 
at it aggressively, especially if we had 
adopted the “‘pay only for the service 
you use” plan originated by the small 
bank in New York City, we could have 
added 10,000 new accounts in the 
same period. 


HOWEVER that may be, we have so 

far added ‘many profitable accounts 
with every indication that the number 
will continue to increase for quite a 
while. We have been at it too short 
a time to know what income we shal! 
obtain from these small accounts, but 
it may be bracketed as somewhere 
between $1.00 and $1.50 a month per 
account. This means, that 1,000 new 
accounts will increase the bank’s 
revenue by $1,000 to $1,500 a month, 
with offsetting expenses certainly below 
$200 a month —probably nearer to $75 
a month. Since our regular institu- 
tional advertising expense has not 
been increased by this change in copy 
appeal, the profit in this campaign is 
all velvet. Another advantage is that 
customers already on our books are 
being influenced to use their check 
books more freely, thus increasing our 
item charges from this source. 

The benefit of this policy in respect 
to public relations is not to be ignored. 
A standard indictment against bankers 
is that they are all for the big fellow 
and offer nothing to the man or woman 
of smaller financial means. It seems 
that this feeling should certainly not 
remain toward the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, for here we are invit- 
ing the general public to come in and 
open small checking accounts, which 
are warmly welcomed. We have had 
a large volume of friendly comment on 
this policy, enough to indicate that 
people really do feel this is evidenee 
that ours is a friendly bank. 

Perhaps some of the statements 
already made in this article should be 
explained further lest they give unin- 
tended impressions, and unquestion- 
ably a few points so far (See page 28) 
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New Federal Reserve officers and policies ... The Comptroller’s 
report... The FDIC asks authority to continue consolidations . . . 


Title I of the FHA extended... Clinics to promote FHA mortgages 


Federal Reserve Activity 


Reorganizations in the Federal Reserve System necessi- 
tated by the Banking Act of 1935 have now been virtually 
completed by the Board of Governors. The most important 
recent activities were formation of the new open market 
committee, issuance of regulations on margins for security 
loans, and completion of appointments in the Reserve banks. 

The new open market committee is composed of the 
seven governors and the following representatives of the 
Reserve banks: George L. Harrison for the Boston and 
New York banks; M. J. Fleming for the Philadelphia and 
Cleveland banks; B. A. McKinney for the Richmond, 
Atlanta and Dallas banks; F. H. Hamilton for the Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City and San Francisco banks; and one 
to be appointed for the St. Louis and Chicago banks. 
Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Reserve Board, was 
named chairman of the open market committee, and other 
appointments were: Vice-chairman, Mr. Harrison; secre- 
tary, Chester Morrill, secretary of the board; counsel, 
Walter Wyatt, chief counsel of the board; economist, E. A. 
Goldenweiser, chief economist of the board; associate 
economist, John Williams of the New York Reserve Bank. 
The executive committee consists of Chairman of Gover- 
nors Eccles, Governors Ronald Ransom and M. S. Szymc- 
zak, Presidents Harrison and Fleming. The New York 
Reserve Bank was designated as the agency to execute all 
transactions of the open market committee, and W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, its vice-president, was made manager of 
the open market account. At its first meeting the com- 
mittee took no public action on open market operations 
other than to issue general regulations covering purchase 
and sale of government securities by Reserve banks, but 
not applying to member banks. 

The new margin rules issued by the board, regulations U 


and T, met with generally favorable reactions, since they 
applied to banks the same rules as govern security loans by 
brokers and set up a flat margin requirement in place of 
the former sliding scale ‘“anti-pyramiding’ formula. 
Although some bankers felt that there is no need for margin 
restrictions on banks at this time they had no specific 
complaints with the new regulation U and welcomed this 
evidence that the board of governors is taking a firm stand 
against excessive expansion of security loans, even though 
the board emphasized that there is no present danger of 
such. The regulation fixes the maximum loan value of a 
registered security at 45 per cent of its current market 
value, requiring the borrower to have a margin of 55 per 
cent. The rule applies only to loans for purchasing or 
carrying registered securities and does not require a bank 
to call for curtailment of existing loans in case of a market 
decline. It is not retroactive. It does not restrict the 
right of a bank to extend credit, whether on securities or 
otherwise, for any commercial, agricultural, or industrial 
purpose, or for any other purpose except purchasing or 
carrying stocks registered on a national securities exchange. 
Neither does it prevent a bank from asking additional 
collateral to that required by the regulation. 


"THE board appointed Frederic A. Delano, an uncle of Presi- 

dent Roosevelt and a member of the original Reserve 
Board, as chairman and agent of the Richmond Reserve 
Bank, to serve on an honorary basis in accordance with the 
new policy. It also approved election of Hugh Leach, 
formerly vice-president, as president of the Richmond 
bank; W. A. Day, formerly first vice-president, as president 
of the San Francisco bank; and J. S. Sinclair, formerly a 
vice-president, as president of the Philadelphia bank; thus 
completing the slate of presidents for all twelve Reserve 
banks. Other appointments approved were J. S. Wood, 
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HUGH LEACH 
President, Federal Reserve Bank 
RICHMOND 





Blackstone 


Gabriel Moulin 
WM. A. DAY 
President, Federal Reserve Bank 
SAN FRANCISCO 


formerly chairman, as first vice-president of the St. Louis 
bank; W. H. Hutt, formerly second vice-president, as first 
vice-president of the Philadelphia bank; and Harry Yeager, 
formerly second vice-president, as first vice-president of 
the Minneapolis bank. 


The Comptroller’s Report 


Congress probably will not act at this session on the 
relatively minor changes in the national banking laws 
recommended in his annual report by Comptroller of the 
Currency J. F. T. O’Connor, because of the short time 
remaining before its probable adjournment. He recom- 
mended that the comptroller be given the general power to 
make such rules and regulations as are necessary to per- 
form his duties, similar to the general regulatory power 
vested in the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Another recommendation was that when a state bank 
converts to a national bank the comptroller be authorized 
to approve the conversion on the basis of the capital struc- 
ture to be set up as soon as the conversion is effective. 
This is because in certain states banks are not permitted 
to issue preferred stock and at present part of their working 
capital represents notes and debentures sold to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation which do not constitute 
capital within the meaning of the national banking laws. 
Upon conversion, however, they could issue the necessary 
preferred stock if there were some way to bridge the gap 
during the conversion process. He also recommended 
clarification of the law relating to payment of dividends on 
common stock of national banks, particularly the require- 
ment that dividends be declared only semi-annually. 


ANOTHER recommendation was anticipated in part by 

the FDIC and action by Congress was started before the 
comptroller’s report was issued. This was that the power 
of the FDIC to merge or consolidate weak insured banks 
be extended beyond July 1. However, the comptroller 
suggested that this power be made permanent while the 
FDIC asked only for a two-year extension. 

Mr. O’Connor drew a bright picture of the present 
condition of banking and gave high praise to the activities 
of the FDIC. He declared that the present rate of assess- 
ment of one-twelfth of 1 per cent of total deposit liability 
of all banks is sufficient and that had the corporation been 
in operation for twelve years prior to the 1933 banking 
holiday this rate, plus borrowing power, would have 
provided ample funds to meet all demands of depositors 
during the crisis. The corporation, he said, is financially 
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Keystone 
DR. W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Manager, Open Market Account, 
Federal Open Market Committee 


J. S. SINCLAIR 
President, Federal Reserve Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


sound, and with careful management will continue to 
serve the depositors of this nation and will continue to 
be one of the greatest stabilizing influences in the banking 
structure. 


FDIC Would Extend Consolidations 


A gradual reduction in the number of banks in the 
country but a strengthening of those remaining is the 
objective of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in 
asking Congress for a two-year extension of its power to 
make loans to insured banks and to eliminate unsound banks 
through mergers or consolidations. At present the FDIC 
is considering such action in the case of nearly 100 banks, 
mostly in the middle west, but with this power due to 
expire July 1, 1936, it felt that another two years is needed 
to carry out its program. 

Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T. O’Connor, a 
member of the board, suggested that this power be made 
permanent, but Chairman Leo T. Crowley felt that it would 
be more effective if limited. He explained to Congressional 
committees that many state banks meet the requirements 
for solvency but are in such weak condition that they are 
apt to close in periods of financial stress and that the FDIC 
can be saved losses by strengthening or eliminating them 
before this happens. The corporation attempts to have 
such banks secure additional capital locally or may make 
loans upon their assets, but in many cases it is found desir- 
able to merge weak banks with stronger ones or to close 
several banks in a community and open a single new one 
with adequate capital. There is no loss to depositors in 
these operations, as the new bank takes over the sound 
assets of the old one, sells slow assets to the FDIC, and 
frequently arranges for the sale of notes or preferred stock 
to the RFC. In some cases the new institutions are national 
banks and in other cases they have state charters, but in 
practically every case the new bank becomes a member of 
the Federal Reserve System. In no case does this operation 
leave a small community with no banking facilities. The 
FDIC is also discouraging the chartering of new state banks 
where it cannot be shown that such institutions are needed 
in their localities and will have ample capital structures, 
and is seeking the co-operation of state authorities to 
prevent new uneconomic banks from entering the insurance 
system. 

In its semi-annual report the FDIC announced that 
while 284 banks were admitted to insurance during 1935, 
the total number of insured banks decreased due to absorp- 
tions, mergers, consolidations, suspensions, and voluntary 
liquidations. The corporation is planning to issue monthly 
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reports of changes in its membership, giving the names of 
banks added and dropped. 


FHA Modernization Loans 


Property modernization loans guaranteed by the Federal 
Housing Administration continue for another year with 
only a few changes in procedure as a result of an extension 
of the law authorized by Congress in last-minute action. 
Title I of the housing act would have expired April 1, but 
on March 31 Congress agreed on a bill extending it for 
another twelve months with only comparatively minor 
changes. Delay was due to a number of attempts to make 
rather sweeping changes in the scope of modernization 
loans, but as finally enacted the extension met the recom- 
mendations of the administration. Lending institutions 
were immediately sent the changes in regulations made 
necessary by the new act, most important of which is that 
on loans made after April 1, 1936, the FHA will guarantee 
only 10 per cent of the total of such loans held by any 
institution. 

The 20 per cent guarantee continues to apply to loans 
made before April 1. This change is not expected to cause 
any slackening in modernization lending because losses paid 
to date have been less than three-tenths of 1 per cent of 
loans made, and unpaid balances on delinquencies of thirty 
days or more are running slightly in excess of 2 per cent of 
the total insured loans outstanding. The insurance fund 
was reduced from $200,000,000 to $100,000,000 but during 
the twenty months that Title I was in operation the FHA 
insured approximately $325,000,000 in loans, incurring a 
total liability of $65,000,000, so that with the reduced fund 
FHA may incur an additional liability of $35,000,000 which 
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will cover approximately $350,000,000 in loans up to 
April 1, 1937. 

Another change prohibits insuring loans of less than 
$2,000 for equipment which does not become an addition 
to real property, that is, refrigerators and other equipment 
not built-in. Plumbing, wiring, and equipment perma- 
nently installed will be covered, as will machinery installed 
in income-producing property under loans of between 
$2,000 and $50,000, as in the past. Renters may borrow 
on the same basis as owners provided their leases run at 
least six months beyond the period of the loan. Other 
changes in Title I were of comparatively minor importance 
and were not expected to cause any decrease in the volume 
of this type of lending. 

With the extension on the statute books, FHA antici- 
pates an increase in loans for repair of homes and will 
particularly urge building and loan associations and similar 
institutions to take advantage of this procedure in securing 
the painting and maintenance of homes on which they hold 
mortgages. 


FHA Mortgage Clinics 


Less detailed work for banks and more emphasis on 
personal contacts rather than mass promotion are the 
plans of the Federal Housing Administration for increasing 
the use of its insured mortgages during the coming months. 
It had been planned to ask Congress for a number of 
amendments, largely of an administrative character, to 
Title II of the housing act which deals with long-term, 
amortized mortgages, but because of the approach of 
adjournment and the possibility that the bill might be 
weighed down with various other housing (See page 24) 








The Payment of Interest on Deposits 
(An Explanation of Regulation Q) 








The Federal Reserve Board’s regula- 
tion Q, defining types of deposits and 
fixing interest rates, continues to be 
troublesome to member banks. Be- 
cause of the public interest in this 
question and the difficulty bankers 
encounter in explaining the regula- 
tion to depositors, the board recently 
issued the following general explana- 
tion of this regulation: 


‘“‘The Banking Act of 1935 conferred 
upon the Board authority to define 
the term ‘savings deposits’ and to 
prescribe such rules and regulations 
as it may deem necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of the law and prevent 
evasions thereof. This authority was 
granted in order to enable the Board 
to correct certain well recognized 
abuses which had grown up in con- 
nection with savings deposits. 


‘‘Member banks are forbidden by 
law to pay interest on demand de- 
posits or to pay time deposits before 
maturity, except in certain excep- 
tional circumstances. However, they 
are permitted to pay savings deposits 
on demand, provided they reserve the 
right to require 30 days’ notice of 
withdrawal, and they are also per- 


mitted to pay interest on such de- 
posits. In addition, member banks 
are permitted to carry with the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks a reserve of only 
3 per cent against savings deposits, 
although they are required to carry 
reserves of 7, 10 or 13 per cent, depend- 
ing upon the locations of the respec- 
tive banks, against all other deposits 
which are payable on demand. Sav- 
ings deposits, therefore, are the only 
class of deposits payable on demand 
upon which member banks are per- 
mitted to pay interest and to main- 
tain reserves of only 3 per cent. 


“These privileges were accorded 
with respect to savings deposits be- 
cause of the desire to encourage thrift; 
but they led to certain abuses, chief 
of which were the classification of 
ordinary demand deposits as savings 
deposits in order to pay interest on 
such funds and to carry the lower 
reserves against them, and the classi- 
fication of idle funds of business cor- 
porations as savings deposits even 
though such funds were not accumu- 
lated for genuine thrift purposes. 


“It is believed that ‘savings de- 
posits’ in the true meaning of the 


term are deposits which consist of the 
accumulations of savings of indi- 
viduals, usually of limited financial 
means, in order to provide for sick- 
ness, accident, old age, or other exi- 
gencies, to meet anticipated expenses, 
or for other similar purposes. Al- 
though there are certain non-profit 
organizations which may properly be 
included in the class of those who are 
entitled to the privilege of maintain- 
ing savings deposits, it is not believed 
that corporations operated for profit 
fall within this category. Accordingly, 
in Regulation Q, the Board has pro- 
vided that a savings deposit must 
consist of the funds of one or more 
individuals or of an organization 
operated primarily for religious, phil- 
anthropic, charitable, educational, 
fraternal or other similar purposes 
and not operated for profit.’’ 


The Board also called attention to 
the fact that, although Regulation Q 
does not permit deposits of a business 
corporation to be classified as savings 
deposits, there is nothing in such 
regulation to prevent a business cor- 
poration from placing its funds in 
an interest-bearing time deposit. 
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Call to Order 
ET ea Cana 
phis Commuters, | co President, Natonal 
Hawk of Commers, Memphes, Tonnewee. 


“A Nation-wide Program of Bank- 
ing Development” 
, Hobert V, Fleming. President, American 


Hawkers Avwuwiuen, Provident, The Rigas 
Notional Hank, Washingon, 1) C. 



















“Banking Regulations with Special 


tions of Federal Reserve Boord” 
W. P. Gephant, Vicet resident, Burst Na 
tional Bank in St. Lomis, St. Lowis, Missouri 


“Customer and Public Relations” 


William HW, Neal. | iced rewdent, Wachovia 
Rawk & Trust Company. # imstonSolem, 
North Carolinas 
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ONFERENCES 


HREE regional conferences on 
banking service have been held 


this year by the American 
Bankers Association: One at Phila- 
delphia in January designated as the 
Eastern Conference, one at Memphis 
in March designated as the Southern 
Conference, and one at Chicago in 
April designated as the Midwest 
Conference. 

All three were outstanding suc- 
cesses. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Robert V. Fleming, assisted by 
First Vice-president Tom K. Smith, 
Second Vice-president Orval W. Adams 
and Executive Secretary Fred N. 
Shepherd, they brought out notably 
large groups of bank presidents and 
senior officers to discuss current bank- 
ing problems. The meetings were 
definitely working conferences. 

President Fleming first presented 
the need for the regional meetings at 
the New Orleans convention in Novem- 
ber of last year. Their objective, he 
then pointed out, was threefold: 1. To 
discuss present banking laws and 
regulations. 2. To aid bankers in 
developing methods of improving cus- 
tomer and public relations. 3. To 
study Federal lending agencies and to 
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. SECOND GENERAL SESSION tivrndey. 2:15 70. 
Call to Order 


“Bank Crime Protection” 
Haynes McFadden, Secretary. Georgia Bank- 
ws Amoriatian, Atlanta. George, 


Bank Investments 
Robert Swickland, Execanre Vice Presi- 


dent, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Gonr gia. 


“Science and Problems Involved in. 














Mortgage Lendi ing” 


Philip A. Bemmon, Mresidont, Dime Savings 
Bank «f Brooklyn. Brooklyn, New Vark. 


“Bank Earnings —Positive and 
Negative” 


Francis Marion law, Presidens First Nea 
tional Bank, Houstan, Terns. 
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consider means whereby the banks 
could return to themselves the services 
rendered by such agencies. 

In discussing the calling of the 
meetings at the three conferences, 
President Fleming expressed the hope 
that they might be continued. A 
fourth regional conference to be held 
for bankers on the West Coast is 
already under consideration, he said, 
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phia Commitices, Vice-President, First No- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 







“A Nationwide Program of Bank- 
ing Development” 


Robert V. Fleming. President, American 
Bankers Association Pres sident, The Rig, 
National Bank, Washington. D. ¢ 















+. CThager, President. Ohio Nah 
Bonk, Columbus, hie 








“Federal Reserve Board Rules and 
Regulations” 


0. Howard Wolfe, Cashier, Philadelphia 
National Rank, Philadelphia, Pennsyloania. 
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Masry J. Wan, Conctal Chaireean, Philadel 


“Customer and Public Relations, - 











— 
Equitable Trast Company, Timings 
Detaware. 








“Sound Public Policy in Chartering 
Banks” 


M. 1). Brett, State Comptrotier, Department 
of Bank Supervision, Jarkson, Mississippi. 






“Bonk Taxation” 





pri National Bash Columbus, Ohio, 








“New Credit Fields for Banks” 


A. G. Brown, President, Ohio Citizens Trust 
Ohia. 











and he has assurance that it will be 
called by the succeeding administra- 
tion of the association. He also pointed 
out that the regional conferences do 
not conflict with the traditional activi- 
ties of the association, such as the 
Annual Eastern Savings Conference 
and the Annual Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference, the Executive Council 
Meeting, or the various meetings of 
state associations. 

The program of the conferences at 
each of the three points was similar. 
To change slightly the announced pur- 
poses of the meetings it might be said 
that the program covered three major 
subjects: 1. New banking laws, and 
particularly the new banking regula- 
tions. 2. Bank earnings. 3. Public 
relations. Even the discussion of such 
subjects as postal savings, the charter- 
ing of banks, and the competition of 
Federal lending agencies were dis- 
cussed from the practical standpoint 
of their influence on present or pros- 
pective bank earnings. As well they 
might. 

At all three of the meetings the 
speakers on banking law and regula- 
tions confined themselves largely to a 
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“Bank Crime Protection” 


; e David M. Auch. Secretary. Ohio Bankers Ax 
sociation, Columbus, Ohio 
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Bank Investments’ 
Adrian M. Massie, b ive-President, New York 

Lrust Company, Nese York City. 


gee saat 













“Bank Earnings —Positive and 
Negative’ 
Robert MW. Hanes. President, Hacheria Bank 


& Trust Company. ¥ ustonSalem, North 
Carolina. 
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Call to Order 
i lagi Fo ae Pa eda: sp ae 


& Sovings Bank, Chieagu, Hlinois, 








“A Nation-wide Program of Bank- 
ing Development” 


Robert V. Fleming. President. American 
Hunkers Asacistion, President, The Riggs 
Nationnt Runk, Washington, B.C. 









“Federal Reserve Board Rules ond 


siicclegelations’ «iti 


Harold Amberg. Ficed resident, First Nav 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ulinets. 


“Customer and Public Relations” 


Avery G. Clinger, President, Ohio National 
Hank, Cotumbus, hia, 








discussion of the new regulations issued 
by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. At Chicago 
the regulation of the Comptroller of 
the Currency on the purchase of 
securities for bank investment also 
came up for discussion. 

In introducing the speakers on this 
subject, President Fleming gave his 
opinion that the passage of the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935 settled for the present 
the question of major banking legisla- 
tion. He also took occasion to express 
the association’s appreciation to the 
banking regulatory bodies in Washing- 
ton for the consideration given its 
officers. He expressed the hope that 
this co-operation might be extended. 


(OTHER speakers pointed to the large 

number of regulations made neces- 
sary by the Banking Act, and the detail 
in which some of these regulations were 
issued, and urged that where possible 
regulations be simplified and of a 
general nature that would take into 
consideration the varying banking 
practices existing in different parts of 
the country. The necessity for explain- 
ing some of the regulations to cus- 
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President Robert V. Fleming 


SE RRO os. 


i ilies SS pi sii’ at 
Bank Crime Protection 
Felix M. MeW hirter, President, Peoples State 
Hark, ladianapolis, Indiana 


“Bank investments” 


W. ©. Rule, Five President, Boatmen's Ne 
tional Bank, St. Lows, Missouri. 






Philip A. Benson. President, Dime Servings 
Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, New York 


“Bank Earnings—Positive and 
Negative” 


Harry A, Brinkman, ViewPresident, Harris 
Trust & Savistys Rank, Chicago, titinois. 



























THIRD GENERAL SESSION Friday, 9:30 4.0. 
Call to Order . President Robert ¥, Fleming 
“The Bank's Responsibility for Its 


at 

Trust Department 
3 Robertson Griewold, Five-Prenedent, Wary. 
tand Trust Company, Baltimare, Varvtoud. 


“Sound Public Policy in Chartering 
Banks” 
Herman B. Wells, Secretary, Commision for 


Prnancial lutitutions, State af tredicun. tn 
ismapolis, Hedicna, 


4 . a 

“Bank Taxation 

wu. i jsiistelinaili aati 
Charles TH Muleuder, bive President, The 


Hentington Nationa Bank. Colemtns, Ohio. 





“New Credit Fields for Banks” 


4. G. Brows, President. Olio Citizens Trust 
Company, Toledo. Ohia. 





The meetings at Philadelphia, at Memphis 


and at Chicago established the success of 
the working conference idea... Everything 
was discussed from the latest regulations 
to the need for better bank cost figures 


tomers, an instance being the regula- 
tions on the payment of interest on 
deposits, also came up for discussion as 
a point in favor of general regulations. 
It was felt by speakers that banks 
“‘will live within those regulations in 
the light of local practices,” and that 
the board has authority to correct a 
situation “if a particular bank ‘is 
exceeding the limits of a _ general 
regulation.” 

As already indicated the subject of 
bank earnings was of perhaps the 
greatest interest at the conferences. 
The speakers here, as was also true 
of the speakers generally, had been 


selected because of their ability, as a_ 


result of particular experience in their 
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- Call to Order President Robert 9. 
_ "Sound Public Policy in Chartering 






Carl K. Withers, Commissioner of Basking 
and Insurance, Trenton, Nae Jersey. 


“Bank Taxation” 


Charles H. Mylander, Vice-+ resident, The 
Huntington National Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 








“Replacement of Government in 
Credit Fields by Banks” 


own, President, Qhie Citizens Trax 
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ise SUBSCRIPTION DINNER MEETING 
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Ng Hlosing session of the Conference will be a subscription dinner mecting an 
4 Friday evening in the ball room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The dinner 
2 will tw informal. Tickets ane § : 


Friday, Janvary 24th, 7:00 P. M. 


Call to Order ....... President Robert V. Fleming 


“New Credit Probl 
American Banking” 


“Helping Business With New Credit Services” 



















FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 24th, 2:15 P.M. © 


and Possibilities in 





George F. Rand, President, Marine Trust 
Campany of Baffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 













Philip A. Benson, President Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 



























1. Federal Housing Administration Loans 
J. Raymund Rows, Cashier. National Commer- 
viet Bank & Trust Company, Atbony. N.Y. 








ance Buk & Tres Compai, Rechasiee, N.Y: 






3. Smeil Loon : 
Louis & Thomas, President, Bast Hartford 
Trust Company, East Hartford. Connections. 


4, Other Credit 
Saggretions from the Audienes. 







own banks, to offer practical thoughts 
to those in attendance. The bank’s 
investment account, commercial loans, 
collateral loans, small loans (or income 
advances as they were classified by 
one speaker), mortgage loans, farm 
loans, service charges, operating costs, 
safe departmental rentals, are some of 
the subjects of individual speakers. 


PERHAPS it may be possible to sum- 

marize the thoughts on these talks, 
despite the fact that such a summary 
does scant justice to the speakers. It 
would run something like this: That a 
steady decrease in the proportion of 
bank funds used in commercial credit 
has been in increasing evidence. That 
this movement in existence for a good 
many years has been sharply acceler- 
ated during recent years. That low 
earnings on bank funds have made it 
necessary for many banks to turn to 
new fields, such as small loans, auto- 
mobile loans, installment loans. That 
such departures in many cases are 
proving profitable. That interest paid 
on deposits is one of a bank’s major 
items of the cost of doing business. 
That interest paid should be kept in 
line with bank earnings. That to 
most banks today service charges are 
a necessity. That both as a result of 
provisions for rediscounting real estate 
mortgages in the Banking Act, and of 
the insurance of deposits by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, banks as a whole will probably 
extend more funds for mortgages than 
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in the past. That FHA insured mort- 
gages provide protection for funds in 
mortgages. That the amortization 
principle is finding increasing favor. 
That a knowledge of operating costs 
is becoming more and more important 
to banks, as it is to other businesses. 
That costs by departments will show 
which departments are _ profitable, 
which are not. That it may be more 
profitable for banks to make loans for 
lower than their customary rate than 
to have such loans go elsewhere. That 
the recent ruling of the Comptroller 
of the Currency may have been due 
to the fact that some banks are being 
pushed into the sacrificing of sound- 
ness for higher yields in the purchase 
of securities. That it would be better 
to reduce the rate of interest on 
deposits, or even to pay no interest at 
all, than not to stick to sound invest- 
ments. That the building up of re- 
serves is a desirable practice and that 
the earnings on such reserves augments 
the bank’s earnings. 

There were two subjects that came 
up for discussion in the matter of bank 
earnings that warrant some special 
consideration. One of them was serv- 
ice charges. The other was govern- 
mental agencies in the farm lending 
field. 

It was notable to those in attendance 
at the conference sessions that the 
matter of service charges came up not 
only in those talks reserved especially 
for the subject, but in many of the 
talks dealing with bank earnings. It is 
certainly safe to say, by way of sum- 
mary, that service charges are accepted 
generally today. As one_ speaker 
pointed out, the checking - account 
service extended by banks is a valuable 
commodity. It is not provided with- 
out cost to the bank, and there is no 
reason why it should be extended as a 
free service. It should however, like 
any other commodity or merchandise, 
be attractively displayed when offered 
to customers. 


N the matter of farm credit, it was 

freely admitted by speakers that 
governmental agencies proved of great 
benefit to agricultural interests and to 
banks in 1931 and 1932, and that the 
Farm Credit Administration, more 
permanent and far-reaching, injected 
new life into the farm credit field in 
1933. Coming up to the present, 
however, some of the agencies of the 
FCA are in competition with banks. 
It was suggested by speakers that 
banks study closely the methods and 
systems worked out by these agencies. 
It was also pointed out that banks 
frequently enjoy the advantage that 
borrowers entitled to credit will prefer 
to obtain it from banks. That in 
other cases there are costs or ex- 
penses in obtaining loans from these 
agencies that work to the (See page 22) 
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The most used telephone number in Mobile, 
Alabama, belongs to the Merchants National 
Bank... If you call it you get the correct 

time and a 10-word message on bank service 
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Telephone time service is an integral part 


of the bank’s advertising activity 





sit Insurance Corpor 


ber 5, 1935, and Mrs. Sallie Wheeler 

of Mobile, noticing that her clock 
had stopped, did what most other 
Mobile persons do when they are in a 
like predicament—went to her tele- 
phone and called Dexter 3300, the 
telephone time service of Merchants 
National Bank. 

She expected to hear a _ ten-word 
advertising announcement for the bank 
followed by the correct time. But 
instead a man at the other end of the 
line asked her name and address and 
told her if she would call at the bank 
the next day she would be given a 
savings pass book in which an initial 
entry of $25 had been made. 

It was in this way that the bank 
signalized the reception of the one 
millionth call by its time service—a 
call which came, believe it or not, on 
the first anniversary of the date on 
which the service was inaugurated. 
A million calls a year are a lot of.calls 
in a city of this size. They average 
more than thirteen a year for every 
man, woman and child in Mobile — 
make Dexter 3300 by far the most 
frequently called number in the Mobile 
exchange. 

Merchants National decided to in- 
augurate time service as an advertising 
experiment. We thought we were 
launching a convenience for the public. 


had established a necessity... And it 
is a necessity which pays us dividends 
of good will. As we see it, virtually 
each person who calls for the time 
thinks of the bank before he phones. 
In addition, he listens to a ten-word 
advertising statement about the bank 
before he hears the time. 

Time service, of course, is a second- 
ary and not a primary advertising 
medium. It cannot give the public 
the extended information about the 
bank which we provide in newspaper 
and direct mail advertising. But it is 
a powerful factor in epitomizing this 
information and in reminding all 
Mobile of statements we have made in 
newspapers and direct mail. In addi- 
tion, it keeps our name before the 
public twenty-four hours a day. There 
are a half-million minutes in a year 
and we receive a million calls during 
those half-million minutes. 


ONE of our most interesting tasks 

has been to make Dexter 3300 an 
integral rather than an isolated part 
of our advertising program. At the 
start, we ran large newspaper adver- 
tisements on the service and also 
advertised it on our outdoor poster 
boards. In addition, many of our 
institutional, commercial and savings 
advertisements throughout (See page 26) 
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Director Spearhawk crawled into the dark 
interior, carrying the milk pail 


ss ERM RUMPSET says you can 
H have the cows, then. . . if 

you won’t give him another 
$25." Cashier John Atwood curved 
his neck for a quick jerk out of the 
directors’ room door of the Ferndale 
National Bank. ‘“‘He says he won’t 
even milk ’em after tonight.” 

The two front legs of Director 
Spearhawk’s chair came down with a 
slam. “Tell him I’ll milk ’em then!” 
hollered the bank’s leanest director, 
cuffing an ash tray half the length of 
the heavy, battered directors’ table. 

President Perkins revolved his glit- 
tering bald head from Mr. Spearhawk 
to Director McTavish whose pale blue 
eyes glared out of a broad, ruddy face. 
“What do yuh say, Mr. McTavish?” 

“Brrh! hard to say .. . better let 
Spearhawk milk ’em —Herm Rumpset 
ain’t turned in a cent on his cow mort- 
gage in four years.” 

“How about it, Mr. Clutchbill?” 
chanted President Perkins, slumping 
back in his chair. 

“Eh, er, Mr. Spearhawk, did you 
ever milk a cow?” inquired the bank’s 
ancient director cautiously. 

“T’ll milk ’em somehow,” hollered 
Director Spearhawk, “‘before I’ll agree 
to give that bird another $25.” 

‘‘Mm-m, eh, there’s eight cows and 
a bull,” purred Director Clutchbill. 

““Fiddlesticks!’ grunted Director 
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Director Clutchoill 
CLeans Up 


A Cattle Loan 


by 
FRED COPELAND 


Cashier, The Randolph National Bank, Randolph, Vermont 


(Ittustrations BY Harotp FriucKke) 


The bank’s board suddenly found itself 


with eight cows and one bull to dispose 


of at fancy prices. 


It looked hopeless 


to all the directors but Mr. Clutchbill 


Spearhawk. “If I can’t wring ’em 
dry by hand I’ll get a milking machine 
. . . we must have one in the bank 
cellar—there’s every kind of farm 
collateral down there from a bull ring 
to a busted tractor.” 

“You may need the bull ring,” 
mentioned Mr. Clutchbill, looking up 
at a corner of the ceiling as though he 
already saw Mr. Spearhawk nicely 
flattened up there. 

‘That settles it .. . Spearhawk milks 
the cows!’ President Perkins pulled 
his rounded waistcoat up into sight, 
glanced inquiringly at the bleak faces 
of the remaining two directors as 
though he had just seen them and then 
glared at Cashier John Atwood who 
promptly faded back out of sight. 

“It’s noon,” stated President Per- 
kins. “This meeting is adjourned till 
tomorrow at 10 A.M. so Mr. Spear- 
hawk can report on the situation, if he 
can get back from the Rumpset farm.” 

‘Alive . .. if you get back alive,” 
said Mr. Clutchbill, getting up and 
peering around curiously for his hat. 

When 10 A.M. swung around the 
next morning Mr. Spearhawk’s chair 
was vacant at the directors’ table. 
At 10:30 Director Clutchbill got up. 
“I’m going up to the Rumpset farm,” 
he told the directors, “‘and see what’s 
become of Spearhawk. I’m afraid 
something’s happened.” 


“Brrh! looks queer,” said Director 
McTavish, screwing his eyes around. 
‘Suppose Herm Rumpset has done 
him foul? He was awful mad we 
wouldn’t give him another $25.” 

“We'd better wait right here,” 
politely uttered one of the silent direc- 
tors, a storekeeper by birth. 

Capturing both Cashier John At- 
wood and his car Mr. Clutchbill has- 
tened to the Rumpset farm and 
stopped on the careworn trail which 
led from the house to the barn. 


‘THE Rumpset farm itself clutches to 

a sidehill overlooking the Sabbath- 
like silence of Ferndale Village. One may 
sit here on the Rumpset veranda on 
a summer evening and when an eel has 
not gone into the flume, contemplate 
the lovely aspect of Ferndale lit up by 
electric lights and 8 per cent beer. 
But now the place was apparently 
deserted save for an ancient motor 
ear. Director Clutchbill and John 
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“‘John and I have settled on the details of a rescue if you can get the bull 


away from the door,’’ hollered Director Clutchbill. 


recognized it as belonging to their co- 
worker, Mr. Spearhawk. 

Mr. Clutchbill and John Atwood 
advanced over the early dandelion 
plants toward the barn which was 
situated across the highway. The 
barn door was closed and at the 
moment no dairymaid singing was on 
the air. It started up, however, when 
Director Clutchbill took hold of a 
wooden doorlatch which in its earlier 
days had been a plow handle. He 
gave it a noisy yank. 

“Keep back! Keep back! ! came a 
high, wiry screech of alarm from the 
interior. 


N R. Clutchbill sucked in his wind 
*"+ with a low whistling sound and 
twisted his head sharply sidewise like 
a hen. 

“Who is it?” yelped 
inside. 

“It’s me, Aaron Clutchbill, and John 

. John Atwood.” 

“Well, this is Theron N. Spearhawk 
Sreneionetang from a beam over the 
laymow ... and you can’t get in that 
way because the door’s bolted —and 
if you did get in you'd be killed 
instantly. The bull’s loose on the 
barn floor!’ 

“Well, for the love of Mike,” 
uttered Mr. Clutchbill, letting go of 
the giant door latch. 

John looked around longingly at 
his car. ‘‘Hadn’t I ought to get my 


the voice 


car backed around and headed home 
mca...” 

“You stay right here!” 
Director Clutchbill. ‘“‘We’ve got to 
get in. Spearhawk’s treed. There’s 
no telling how long he can hang on. 
We better go around back and see if 
there’s a hole up through the pigsty.” 

‘“*Pigsty!’’ echoed John, looking down 
at a new pair of shoes. 

“Yeah,” nodded Mr. Clutchbill, 
‘“‘lucky our old New England barns are 
air-conditioned through the pigsty.” 

Fifteen minutes later Mr. Clutchbill 
and John had worked their way up 
through a maze of scuttle holes and 
passageways till they stood behind a 
door leading onto the barn floor. This 
they opened a crack and instantly got 
in contact with Mr. Spearhawk. 

“Get back! Get back! ! He’s com- 
ing!’ howled Mr. Spearhawk from his 
roost on a lofty beam. 


ordered 


DIRECTOR Clutchbill closed the door 
to a slit as the bull trotted brightly 
across the barn floor and began a 
series of watery snorts only three feet 
from Mr. Clutchbill’s nose. 

“Now, Mr. Spearhawk, 
hear me?” 

‘“Yeah, speak plain . . . sounds awful 
muffled through the door.” 

‘‘Well, John and I have settled on 
the details of a rescue, providing you 
can get the bull away from this door a 
second . . . can you do it?” 


can. you 


“Can you do it?” 


“Can I? You just let me start down 
this post and he won’t be able to get 
over here quick enough .. . I’ve tried 
it a hundred times.”’ 

“Get him over there, then. . 
ready.” 


. we're 


ME: Spearhawk from his lofty perch 

let his thin, long legs down the post 
and rattled them as though shinning 
down. Frothing at the mouth the bull 
got under Mr. Spearhawk’s roost in 
six Jumps. 

Suddenly John burst gamely through 
the door like a fullback with a peck 
measure under one arm. He leaped 
on a nearby ladder leading to the hay- 
mow and went up it like a monkey. 

““There!”’ burst out Director Clutch- 
bill after holding his breath till John 
was safely on the haymow. ‘‘Can you 
hear me real plain, Mr. Spearhawk?”’ 

“Yes, I can hear every word.” 

“‘Now, Mr. Spearhawk,”’ resumed 
Director Clutchbill, “when John gets 
the bull lured over to the front door 
and gives a yell, drop down the post 
from your rafter and run for this 
door... I’ll have it wide open.’ 

“If you knew this bull as I do, Mr. 
Clutchbill,” stated Mr. Spearhawk, 
‘that is considerable of an order.” 

‘Don’t be a mite skeered, Mr. Spear- 
hawk, we’ve figured it all out to a toe- 
scratch.” 

“Well, I'll chance it,” piped Mr. 
Spearhawk, hooking his long, bony 
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fingers like a badger around the post 
for a quick descent. 

“Go ahead, John,” ordered Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“Come, bull,” invited John, peering 
down from the edge of the lofty hay- 
mow, and slinging a corn cob with 
unerring aim at the bull’s mean little 
starboard eye. 

The bull lifted its tail like a broken 
umbrella rib and kept pace with John 
along the edge of the mow. Suddenly 
when they reached the great front door 
John slung the contents of the peck 
measure he had been clinging to. A 
cloud of dust, hen’s feathers and grass 
seed descended over the bull’s head. 

“Now! ! Mr. Spearhawk!’’ yelled 
John. 

Mr. Spearhawk went down the pole 
like a busted elevator. His rear 
antennae were revolving when he hit 
the floor. Not a split second was lost 
at the scratch. 

Mr. Clutchbill barely had time to 
open the door, say, “Purty work, Mr. 
Spearhawk,” and jerk himself out of 
the way before something went by 
him like a rabbit. 

With the bull snorting and pawing 
in a dense dust screen, John had time 
to slide down the ladder on his belt 
buckle and scurry through the door 
in the wake of Mr. Spearhawk. 

“You all right, Mr. Spearhawk?’” 


- yelled Mr. Clutchbill, looking around 
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in the passageway now made gloomy 
by the closed door. 

There was no answer. 

“Maybe he hit something in the 
dark,”’ mentioned Mr. Clutchbill. 

Hunting their way along and look- 
ing into dark corners, Mr. Clutchbill 
and John worked their way out into 
daylight and spied Mr. Spearhawk 
sitting motionless in his car with one 
toe raised over the starter. 

“Come on!” he yelled, “if you want 
to hear the report on this bull and 
eight cows.” 


WENTY minutes later a full board 

faced each other across the battered 
directors’ table of the Ferndale Na- 
tional. 

“IT got there before 7,” stated Mr. 
Spearhawk, clamping his chin within 
a half inch of his nose, “and Herm 
Rumpset left two minutes afterward, 
claiming he was so tickled to see the 
last of those cows he wasn’t going to 
stop this side of Denver. I got hold 
of a milk pail or a paint pail, anyhow 
some sort of a pan and found the line 
of cows hitched in the barn. It was 
kind of dark inside but I crawled up 
next to the first one when it Jet out a 
roar, and gave an all-fired jerk that 
freed it. It came over me sudden it 
must have been the bull. I ran flat 
out till I came to a post and went 
up it. Look at them fingers!’’ 


The directors bent forward. 

The ends of every finger nail includ- 
ing the thumbs were splintered or 
missing. 

“Shed ’em all going up,” uttered 
Mr. Spearhawk grimly. 

“Brrh! the wood must have flew 
some,’ wheezed Mr. McTavish. 

“Did it! The splinters I left on 
that post made it look like a Mohawk 
war bonnet. Then came an awful 
thud,”’ went on Mr. Spearhawk, “just 
the same as when that 12-wheel 
locomotive hit the village steam-roller 
last summer. I hugged the post and 
looked down. It was the bull, all 
right; I hadn’t made any mistake that 
time. For three hours I couldn’t put 
one foot down the post without the 
beastly cuss rushing over and bellering. 
But I had time to look over the cows 
when it came light enough. They’re 
scrubs, gents. I recommend letting 
*em go for $25 a head, and throw in 
the bull free.” 

The two silent directors slumped 
down weakly now the tension was off. 
Mr. McTavish said “Brrh!’”’ twice. 
President Perkins screwed his eyes 
this way and that, and Director 
Clutchbill scribbled busily on the back 
of an envelope. 

“‘Let’s see,” he muttered. “‘Herm 
Rumpset’s cow note, eh, cow and bull 
note, is about $400. At $25 a head the 
eight cows will fetch $200, (See page 28) 








Bond Tabulation—A New York bank offers to send a 
weekly investment compilation to banks having resources 


NEW BOOKLETS FOR BANKS 


These booklets are offered without charge by nationally-known institutions, and 
are listed as a service to help bank officers keep posted. Please mention the 
booklets desired by name on your letterhead. Address The Editor, The Burroughs 
Clearing House, Second Boulevard and Burroughs Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


the National Board of Fire Underwriters. A 22-page booklet 
published by a large fire insurance company. 











of $3,000,000 or over. This comprises a tabulation of all 
bonds listed on the New York and Curb exchanges and nearly 
1,000 over-the-counter bonds, with balance sheet statistics, 
income figures, ratings, market quotations, and various ratios 
helpful in analysis and in determining profitable exchanges. 


Behavior of the Automobile Industry in Depression— 
This 32-page review contains many not-generally-known 
facts about the automobile and the automobile market. It is 
illustrated with numerous charts and covers important trends 
in the automobile industry from 1909 to date, with particular 
reference to depression years. It was prepared by the chief 
statistician of one of the leading automobile manufacturers. 


Inflation—A pamphlet entitled “Inflation,” by Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres will be issued during the first two weeks of 
May. Colonel Ayres will cover the subject of inflation in its 
relation to bank management. Copies of his pamphlet will 
be available to bank officers upon request as soon as it is off 
the press. 


Booklets Still Available 


Digging Beneath the Surface—This is a line by line 
analysis of the fire insurance contract known as the New 
York standard policy. It explains what the policy promises 
to do, discusses the advantages of the co-insurance clause, and 
explains the importance of the Underwriters’ Laboratory and 





Heating Plants—(1. For Banks and Commercial Build- 
ings. 2. For Homes.) This series of booklets will have a 
special appeal for those interested in the possibilities of 
automatic coal firing. The booklets are illustrated with the 
drawings of the principle of automatic firing and photos of 
heating plant installations. In your request please specify 
if you are interested in heating for banks and commercial 
buildings or for homes. 


Statistical Service Releases 


Investment Bonds—A current analysis and forecast of 
the bond market by an impartial financial service. This 
includes some 150 bonds divided into two groups; investment 
bonds, and business men’s investment bonds. It also includes 
a statistical summary and recommendations. Eight pages. 


Should Business Men Buy Stocks?—This is the twenty- 
first edition of a booklet prepared by a well-known statistical 
organization. Through previous editions, it has been read 
by thousands. It stresses especially the holding of stocks for 
the long swings of the economic cycle. Twenty pages and cover. 


The Most Favored Stocks—This is a special summary 
issued by a statistical service giving the names of the most 
favored stocks at the present time and giving the number of 
recommendations received by each. 
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OURT DECISIONS ... 


Must a bank endeavor to detect misappropriations . . . Precaution 
necessary in closing depositor’s account... Receivers’ funds not 
classed as public money... The unreasonable seizure of records 


Misappropriations 

Must a bank “snoop” into a deposi- 
tor’s account? 

A tax collector in Texas misappropri- 
ated tax money which he had deposited 
in a bank. The shortage was made 
good by his bondsman, who then sued 
the bank in which the collector had 
deposited. 

It appeared that the collector had 
deposited checks as “collector” and 
then drawn out the money on checks 
signed by him as “collector” but pay- 
able to himself personally. This prac- 
tice, it was urged, was notice to the 
bank that he was making an improper 
use of the funds and should have 
prompted the bank to inquire into the 
facts. 

Ruling in favor of the bank, the 
Federal District Court said: 

“The bank had the right to assume 
that the depositor would apply the 
funds to their proper use under his 
trust as tax collector. The bank, 
under a situation of the sort which is 
made here, does not assume the hazard 
of correctly reading in each check the 
purpose of the drawer. None of the 
checks, no circumstance of their negoti- 
ation by the depositor constituted 
guilt or bad faith by the bank.” 
(American Surety Company vs. Wag- 
goner National Bank, 13 Federal 
Supplement, 295.) 


by 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, JR. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


Closing Accounts 


Closing a depositor’s account on the 
bank’s initiative may well turn out to 
be an expensive transaction for the 
bank, according to the view taken by 
the highest court in New Jersey in a 
recent case. 

A bank mailed to a depositor a 
letter closing his account and returning 
a deposit which the depositor had for- 
warded from a distant city. With the 
letter was also enclosed a cashier’s 
draft for the balance of the account. 

Because he was out of town, the 
depositor did not receive the letter. 
He continued to issue checks, which 
the bank returned to the payees marked 
‘‘No account.”” Upon learning of the 
dishonor of his checks, the depositor 
telephoned the bank’s cashier, who 
refused to do anything for him. 

‘*‘A bank is not required to keep a 
customer’s account,” conceded the 
court in its review of the case, “but 


it may close out an account only on 
reasonable notice. A customer is 
entitled to an opportunity to protect 
his credit by making other arrange- 
ments. 

“If the depositor in this case had 
been at home and had received the 
bank’s letter he could, of course, have 
protected himself and no injury would 
have occurred. Unfortunately, he 
was out of town. The circumstance 
that the customer continued to draw 
for small sums, for which he had a 
balance but for the bank’s action, 
must have indicated to the bank that 
the notice of closing had not been 
received. The receipt of a check 
enclosed in a letter from a distant city 
should have indicated to a_ bank 
official that the customer was away 
from home. 

“An action lies against a bank for 
the wrongful refusal to honor checks. 
An unjustified refusal of payment of a 
check is a slur upon credit and repute 
in the business world.’”’ (Armbruster 
vs. National Bank of Westfield, 182 
Atlantic Reporter, 613.) 


Public Money 


While a national bank may give 
security for deposits of public money 
in the same manner as State banks 
are authorized or required by law, the 
term “public money” is subject to 
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FOR EXECUTIVES ONLY 


Stamps are currency. They may be used to 
buy merchandise and settle personal bills. 
They can be sold for cash—and no questions 
asked. The losses caused by the theft of 
stamps from business houses are far greater 
than most people believe — and this book 
shows the extent of the evil. It exposes the 
methods used to beat postage protection 
systems, and describes the only certain ways 
to stop these losses in any business. 





Complete protection is made possible by the 
use of Metered Mail and Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Machines. The magnitude 
of the resulting savings is usually a sur- 
prise to the new user—savings from 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent are common. 


In addition to such savings, Metered Mail 
offers other substantial advantages. Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter Machines cut the cost 
of mail preparation, speed mail delivery, 
broadcast the mailers’ progressiveness, get 
better results ...and get them sooner. 


The complete story of losses due toinadequate pro- 
tection, and of the advantages secured where 
Metered Mail guards the postage account, is in the 
book now offered. Because of the disclosure of 
methods used, distribution must be strictly limited 
to executives who send their request, typed on busi- 
ness stationery, signing title as well as name. 
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Mr. F. C. 
230 Park A 
New York, 


Pitney-Bowes “Omni’’ Denomination Postage Meter 
Machine for parcel post, letters and circulars. Im- 
prints Meter Stamps from c to $9.99, postmarks, 
prints a trade mark or slogan, audits the postage 
account, seals envelopes. A single, split-second op- 
eration does it all. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
MAILING EQUIPMENT 


Distributed by 
THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 
758 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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rather strict interpretation, as a recent 
West Virginia case shows. 

There the receiver of a closed State 
bank deposited certain of his receiver- 
ship funds in a national bank. An 
arrangement was made whereby assets 
of the depository national bank were 
pledged to secure the prompt payment, 
upon proper demand, of any and all 
deposits made by the State bank’s 
receiver. 

Quoting the applicable Federal and 
State statutes, the court declared: 

“Funds in the hands of the receiver 
of a bank belong to the depositors and 
other creditors of that bank and can 
not in any manner be made to fit the 
definition of public moneys.” 

Which suggests that national banks 
must examine the definitions set forth 
in the laws of their respective States 
in order to determine, safely, just what 
is “public money of a State or any 
political subdivision thereof.”” (Har- 
rell vs. Lawhead, 13 Federal Supple- 
ment, 298. See also U. S. Code 
Annotated, Title 12, Section 90.) 


Seizure of Records 


The United States Board of Tax 
Appeals issued a subpoena to require a 
bank to produce certain records in 


connection with a controversy between 
the government and an income tax 
payer. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue contended that certain deal- 
ings between the bank and the income 
taxpayer were not bona fide, but made 
with intent to defraud the government 
of a portion of the income tax. 

The subpoena detailed the records 
required in connection with the specific 
transactions, and to that extent, the 
Federal District Court held, the sub- 
poena was valid. 

A final paragraph of the subpoena 
embodied a blanket demand that the 
bank produce its minutes covering a 
period of two years as specified in the 
subpoena. The subpoena did not 
indicate what connnection the bank’s 
minutes had with the questioned 
transactions with the taxpayer, and 
the court refused to enforce this part 
of the subpoena. 

“Lacking specification,’ the court 
said, “this paragraph violates the 
bank’s rights under the Fourth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the production of the 
minutes will not be ordered.” 

The Constitutional protection is, of 
course, against “‘unreasonable seizures.” 
(United States vs. Union Trust Com- 
pany, 13 Federal Supplement, 286.) 


The Regional Conferences 


(From page 16) advantage of banks, and 
that banks can by a more active and 
aggressive policy in meeting farmers’ 
credit requirements, do a great deal 
toward placing themselves in a position 
not to be concerned over the competi- 
tion. That was particularly the opinion 
of speakers at the Midwest Conference. 

The problem of chartering banks 
likewise came in for serious considera- 
tion. As one speaker said, “Unless 
something is done by the states in 
co-operation with the Federal Govern- 
ment to guard more carefully the 
chartering of new banks, bank failures 
will continue and communities will 
from time to time suffer inevitable 
losses.” Another speaker pointed to 
the necessity of educating the public 
to a realization of four simple but 
truths of banking if 
proper laws pertaining to the charter- 
ing of banks are to be effective. 
These are: 1. A realization that banks 
must be profitable in order to be safe 
and sound over any _ considerable 
period of time. 2. That bank credit 
policies which are so lax that they 


| cause bank failures result in a trans- 





ference of wealth and property from 
the saving group to the borrowing 
group without consent of the saver. 
3. That the easy credit conditions 
induced by a plethora of banking 
units and their resulting cut-throat 


competition augment the peaks and 
valleys of our disastrous business 
cycles. 4. That the inauguration of 
Federal insurance of deposits increases, 
rather than decreases, the necessity 
for proper chartering, supervision, and 
regulation of banks. 


HROUGHOUT the conferences the 

importance of public relations work 
was particularly stressed. Speakers 
described individual bank campaigns 
to promote a better understanding of 
banking problems. They told of city 
and sectional campaigns run co-opera- 
tively by banks. They told of plans 
followed in individual banks, as well 
as in group meetings, to educate bank 
employees to their responsibility as 
respresentatives of their banks. It 
was pointed out that bank customers 
aggregate a total of 50,000,000 people 
and that if these can be given a better 
understanding of banking and be 
brought to view without bias the prob- 
lems confronting the banks that banks 
would find a more solid public support. 
It was pointed out that there is a 
definite need for bank speakers to take 
a greater interest in civic affairs, to 
make themselves available for dis- 
cussions on banking before student 
groups, and before public groups of 
all kinds. 

The need for bringing the banks 
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closer to their customers and to the 
general public is a subject in which 
President Fleming has taken particular 
interest. There is no better note on 
which to end this review of the regional 
conferences than to quote directly a 
few of the paragraphs on public rela- 
tions from his address. 

*“Where requests for banking service 
are presented in unbankable form, I 
believe the banker should recognize 
that the public does not have a thor- 
ough understanding of banking and 
if examination discloses that the serv- 
ice applied for cannot be made bank- 
able then I think it is our distinct 
duty to explain as clearly as possible 
to the customer the reason why we 
cannot render the service. If the 
service requested happens to be a lend- 
ing service and the loan applied for is 
of a capital nature, then I think we 
must be painstaking in explaining to 
the applicant that we cannot use our 
depositors’ money to make capital 
loans, without seturity, which would 
make the bank take an equity position 
or become a partner in the enterprise 
and the repayment of the loan would 
be dependent upon the success or 
failure of the venture. To follow such 
a policy requires time and effort on 
our part but I am sure it will be 
appreciated by the great majority of 
the public and a better understanding 
between bankers and their customers 
will result. 


‘““T‘HROUGH the activities of our 

Public Education Commission and 
Publicity Department, and the appear- 
ance of our national officers before busi- 
ness organizations and trade groups, 
efforts are being made to bring about 
on the part of the business man a 
realization that the banking business 
must be conducted along different 
lines than other types of business. A 
man engaged in business as a private 
individual is subject only to the 
general laws of the land and is other- 
wise unrestricted in the scope of his 
business activity. The same is true 
of business corporations with the 
exception that the executives are 
subject to the determination of policy 
and the supervision of their boards 
of directors. 

“As bankers, we are subject to all 
of the general restrictions of law, and, 
in addition, to Federal or State bank- 
ing laws and regulations issued there- 
under, as well as the interpretations of 
these laws made by Federal or State 
examining authorities. These laws 
and regulations are, of course, evolved 
out of long experience in the conduct 
of banking business in order that the 
public may be adequately and safely 
served and proper protection be given 
to the depositors in the banks of the 
nation. I am most hopeful that we 
can bring about in the public mind a 
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APTER HOURS: 


For transit and collection purposes, it is 
never “after hours” in The National City 
Bank of Cleveland. 

Twenty-one outgoing and twenty-one 
incoming planes—sixty-five outgoing and 
fifty-four incoming trains—in Cleveland 
each 24 hours ...and our Day and Night 
Transit Service ready for all of them. 

This, plus the direct sending of 75% 
of our Ohio items, means saved days and 
hours that our correspondents can offer 
their customers. Let us outline our transit 


service in detail to you. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


RESOURCES: OVER $100,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CLEVELAND’S OLDEST BANK—FOUNDED 1845 













































































NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 y: RESOURCES EXCEED $350,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Miles seem Inches 


Hours... Minutes 
by 


AIR EXPRESS 


Super-swift, NATION-WIDE 





Air Express makes short work 
of vast distances. Shipments 
can be rushed 2,500 miles 
overnight — coast-to-coast, 
border-to-border —with next 
morning delivery. 


*% Especially valuable for rush 
shipments of all kinds. 


* Day and night service. 


* Prompt pick-up and special 
delivery of shipments at no 
extra charge, door-to-door. 


* Fast, co-ordinated service be- 


tween swift trains and planes. 


REMEMBER, AIR EXPRESS 
IS NATION-WIDE 


For service or information 
telephone any Railway Express 
office or write for booklet“How 
to Profit by Air Express” to 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 


AIR 
EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 
Raitway Express AGENCY 
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realization of this fundamental reason 
why we cannot function as elastically 
as individuals or private businesses. 
Having great confidence in the fair- 
ness of the American people, I am sure 
that if we exert the necessary effort, 
we can bring about an appreciation of 
these problems on the part of the 
public which will be conducive to a 
greater degree of co-operation between 
bankers and the public. 

“In the light of past experience I 
believe that as bankers we are better 
equipped than ever before to render 
adequate and constructive service to 
the people of this nation. We should 
be active in our community life and 
see to it that all organized units in 
our communities receive the advan- 
tage of accurate, impartial information 
about banking. 

“There are still many people who 
sincerely but mistakenly believe that 


banks are private business institutions 
run according to the whims and fancies 
of a people for their own selfish pur- 
poses. When we hear the ‘private 
banking system’ condemned, we should 
call attention to the fact that we do 
not have a private banking system; 
ours is a chartered banking system, 
our charters representing a delegation 
of authority by the government to 
perform a service through corporate 
management and under the supervision 
and regulations of the State. A char- 
tered bank in America must be willing 
at any time to permit the representa- 
tives of the people to investigate any 
and every act of that institution. If 
the fallacies regarding our banking 
system are to be properly exposed and 
the mystery surrounding banking over- 
come, it is my belief that it must be 
brought about through the action of 
bankers themselves.” 


The Washington Outlook 


(From page 13) proposals the officials 
concluded that such legislation could 
well be postponed until the next session. 

Without waiting for new legislation, 
therefore, the FHA proceeded with 
revision of its lending regulations and 
forms to simplify them, eliminate 
operations and entries found to be 
unnecessary, and to make it easier for 
both banks and borrowers to negotiate 
loans. Feeling that its initial pro- 
motional work has about reached its 
peak in informing lending institutions 
and the general public of the nature of 
its insured mortgage plan, FHA 
planned to shift to financial and real 
estate interests the major portion of 
the work of explaining details to 
prospective home purchasers and to 
develop a ‘“‘case method” of approach 
to replace what some have termed 
‘“ballyhoo” promotion, and to this 
end is conducting “mortgage clinics” 
in many cities and is distributing a 
new booklet on “‘Contract Documents 
for Small Home Construction.” Stress 
will also be laid on use of the insured 
mortgage for small houses, and FHA 
is sponsoring plans for homes in the 
$1,200, $2,000, and $3,000 price ranges. 


Home Financing Bills 


The possibility of new housing 
legislation which might affect private 
institutions engaged in home financing 
now seems remote at this session of 
Congress. An inter-departmental com- 


| mittee headed by Peter Grimm, New 


York real estate authority who until 
recently served as special advisor to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on 
housing matters, spent several months 
studying co-ordination of the govern- 
ment’s various agencies dealing with 
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housing and attempting to draft new 
legislation to stimulate building and 
harmonize the many conflicting views 
on the subject, and a report was made 
to the President but no recommenda- 
tions were transmitted to Congress. 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York introduced a bill to create a 
United States Housing Authority with 
power to make loans and grants of 
Federal funds to municipalities and 
state-chartered housing authorities for 
slum clearance and construction of low- 
rent housing facilities, but in order to 
prevent competition with private busi- 
ness it was stipulated in the bill that 
such housing be restricted to families 
of such low income that they are unable 
to rent decent shelter of a type which 
private capital can afford to supply. 


FROM the standpoint of banks and 

building and loan associations the 
Wagner bill is of chief interest for 
what it does not contain, for before its 
introduction there was discussion of 
many other proposals for using Federal 
funds to stimulate building. One of 
the most prominent of these, and one 
which may yet be embodied in a bill 
in Congress, is for the government to 
go into the second mortgage business, 
particularly on small homes. Advo- 
cates of this plan point out that many 
prospective home builders are unable 
to make the 20 or 30 per cent down 
payment necessary to purchase a 
house on the FHA long-term mortgage 
plan and if the government would fur- 
nish the bulk of the down payment 
through some arrangement it would 
result in greatly increased residence 
construction. Even if the government 
sustained considerable losses, it is 
claimed, the venture would be worth 
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while through the stimulation of busi- 
ness and removal of building trades- 
men from relief rolls. The unused 
bond-issuing authority of the HOLC 
has been suggested as a source of this 
second mortgage, bounties, subsidies, 
or whatever name might be used for 
such loans. 


Working Capital Loans 


Recommendations that the Federal 
Government take immediate steps to 
provide long-term working capital 
loans to business concerns were made 
to the President by the Council for 
Industrial Progress through its com- 
mittee on financial aid to small enter- 
prise. The President took no im- 
mediate action on the report, but he 
continued for another year the office 
of Co-ordinator for Industrial Co- 
operation, which supervises the work 
of the council, and reappointed Major 
George L. Berry to that post, so it is 
likely that this matter will be kept 
something of a live issue. 

The council found, as have other 
investigators, that the needs of small 
enterprises for additional capital can- 
not well be met by the securities 
markets nor are such loans considered 
good banking practice for commercial 
banks. Yet, it was declared, business 
recovery could be speeded if business 
men could secure additional working 
capital. Legislation to create new 
agencies to this end was recommended, 
but pending this it was suggested that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion adopt a more liberal and simple 
policy under its powers to make work- 
ing capital loans. It was recommended 
that the RFC make a publicity drive 
to familiarize industry with its direct 
loan facilities, that the form for 
applications for a loan be made more 
simple, that lending be decentralized 
with sub-offices empowered to close 
loans directly, that the rate of interest 
be not more than 4 per cent, that the 
most liberal interpretation of the law 
be followed and that the RFC’s lend- 
ing power be liberalized by Congress 
and extended another year beyond its 


present expiration date of January 31, 
1937. 


Banks As Holding Companies 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is inclined to deal as leniently 
as the law allows with banks which are 
only incidentally holding companies 
within the definition of the holding 
company act of 1935. Under the law a 
bank automatically becomes a holding 
company if it holds 10 per cent or more 
of the stock of any electric or gas 
utility company, and must register 
with the SEC and perform the other 
obligations of a holding company. 
However, SEC has exempted from the 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, March 4, 1936 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 

Other Bonds and Securities 49,969,301.51 
Loans and Discounts 4 ‘ ; 186,030,976.81 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,625,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 894,542.14 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 6,819.32 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 4,827,725.95 
Banking House 13,750,000.00 


$269,17 1,040.77 


591,595,763.07 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking 


House . 2 ; = Z ‘ 4,851,516.32 





$1,123,722,685.89 





‘ LIABILITIES 
Deposits . ° . ° 


Acceptances ° . . ° - 

Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 

Dividend Declared on Common Stock, 
Payable August 1, 1936 

Income Collected but Not Earned 

Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 
Surplus . ° 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for 

Contingencies 


$1,007,016,827.81 
895,539.89 
6,819.32 
6,115,105.95 


750,000.00 
479,695.22 


$50,000,000.00 
. 25,000,000.00 
12,500,000.00 
4,681,743.50 


16,276,954.20 108,458,697.70 


$1,123,722,685.89 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















ANNOUNCING New ‘‘Easy Snap’’ Collapsible 


SLIDING DRAWER FILING BOX 


Genuine Folding Box—not a 
reinforced tube. 


Made of 275 lb. test b-flute 
corrugated board, with metal 
front, card case and handle. 


ENTIRELY OLIVE GREEN COLOR 


Closes with automatic fasteners. 
Requires no pasting. 

120 STOCK SIZES—a size No glued parts to loosen when 
for every business paper damp...Willresist dampness. 


THE DRAWER SLIDES AND THE LID LIFTS TOO 











PATENTED 


Manufactured by 


Since 1914 





STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (?9kS“75%") New Brighton, Pa. 
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BETTER 
THINGS 


ARE BEING BOUGHT 


People are once again becoming 


“Quality Conscious.” They are 
weary of pinching pennies and buy- 
ingcheapermaterialsatlowerprices. 


Perhaps they can't yet afford to 
spend lavishly, but at least they 
are weighing values rather than 
price alone. They are looking at 
everything with a more critical eye 
and their appreciation of better 
things is good to behold. 


We have recognized this trend for 
some time and have concentrated 
on bettering our product. Never 
have we cheapened it in order to 
lower the price. 


Our prices have always been low; 
too low, we often are told. But 
they are uniformly the same to all 
and they show us a normal profit— 
part of which is always being used 
to improve our facilities, so that we 
may produce quicker and better. 


We would like to make your litho- 
graph checks and would appreciate 
an opportunity to survey your re- 
quirements. Address our nearest 
plant. 


é. 


CHECK PRINTERS 
INC. 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK ST. PAUL 
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KANSAS CITY | 
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registration requirement all banks 
whose utility stock holdings are not 
beneficially owned by them, are pledged 
for debt or were acquired in liquidation 


| of debt, were acquired in reorganization 


proceedings, or were acquired in ex- 
change for other securities in reorgani- 
zation or liquidation proceedings. The 
only obligation of such exempted banks 
is the filing of quarterly reports listing 
the utility stocks held. Other holding 
companies must file reports at the close 
of each calendar quarter, but because 
of the extra work banks already have 
at these periods the SEC has per- 


mitted banks to file their utility 
reports during February, May, August, 
and November. This report, known 
as form U-3A3-1, calls for a statement 
with respect to voting securities of 
public utility or holding companies 
of which the bank holds 5 per cent or 
more as beneficial owner or as collateral 
for certain doubtful loans. With 
respect to securities held in certain 
other capacities, such as that of trustee 
under personal trusts, only those vot- 
ing securities need be included of 
which the bank holds 10 per cent 
or more. 


Giving a City Telephone Time Service 


(From page 17) the year have carried 
lines under the signature reading: 
For the Correct Time—Any Time— 
Phone Dexter 3300. To get a still 
closer tie-up we ran a savings cam- 
paign in the newspapers with ad- 
vertising captions along the follow- 
ing lines: It Is Time To Save For 
Vacations. It Was Time To Save 
Seventeen Years Ago. It Is Time To 
Invest In A Savings Account. It Is 
Time To Save Each Week. It Is Time 
To Save When You Get Your Pay 
Envelope. The only direct mention 
of the time service in these advertise- 
ments was a small illustration showing 
a man at the telephone flanked with 
the “‘For the Correct Time”’ line. 
Within a week before we thought 
the millionth call would be received, 
we announced that the savings ac- 
count would be given to the lucky 
caller and this set the whole city 
talking. More publicity came, within 


| a few hours after the call was made 


when newspapers ran stories on the 
award and printed a picture showing 
our president presenting a new savings 
pass book to the winner. 

The advertising messages we send 
over the telephone concentrate on 
savings. We find them particularly 
effective in selling memberships in 
our Christmas Savings Club during 
the year-end period. As these clubs 
are especially well established in 
Mobile and almost everyone knows 
how they operate, our principal objec- 
tive is to get persons to join the club 
and to combat procrastination. Here 
are some of the messages we used for 
the 1936 club: It’s time to join the 
Merchants National ‘Christmas Sav- 
ings Club. Save for your taxes in the 
Merchants National Christmas Club. 
Pay your insurance with a Merchants 
National Christmas Savings Check. 

We change messages each hour. In 
this way, if a man phones Dexter 3300 
in the morning and again in the 
afternoon of the same day, he gets 
two different announcements from us. 

Although the entire time service sys- 
tem is automatic, we have taken 
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special care to personalize it. Adver- 
tising announcements and the time, 
itself, are sent over the phone by 
means of films. But these films record 
the voice of our own chief telephone 
operator —a voice with which hundreds 
of our customers are familiar. The 
time announcement sounds so natural 
that many inquirers have thanked the 
operator. 

When the service was new, practical 
jokers got a lot of fun out of leaving 
notes on the desks of friends asking 
them to call Dexter 3300. In a few 
cases, the victims of the jokes became 
indignant because the voice at the 
other end of the line insisted in talking 
about the bank and wouldn’t answer 
questions. But, on the whole, even 
these pranks were good advertising 
for us. Today Dexter 3300 is so well 
known in Mobile that even the most 
feeble wit would not think of trying 
to use it as an instrument to fool a 
friend. 

The mechanics of the time service, 
we are told, are simple. They must be 
because we have had very little 
operating trouble. However, few of us 
at the bank really understand how the 
service works. 

The equipment consists of the 
following: Telephone table; phones 
(each phone has what is known as 
telephone lift composed of mercury 
tube contact, time space disc and 
recorder); a synchronous motor which 
is connected to 120 volt power cir- 
cuit; also a small motor connected to a 
series of discs on shaft, properly spaced 
so as to connect the exciter lamps which 
reflect through the photo lens across 
film. 

It is hard, of course, for us to trace 
tangible results from advertising of 
this kind. But we are convinced it 
pays. Dexter 3300 has become an 
established institution in Mobile and 
all of the benefits accruing from it 
go to our bank. 

Our record of calls started with 
64,178 for December, 1934, the first 
month we offered the service. This 
figure mounted steadily to 121,322 for 
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December, 1935. January, 1936, calls 
were 115,299 and February, 105,234. 


* * * * * 


The device for giving time service 
was invented by John Franklin, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, and the Merchants 
National Bank of Mobile, Alabama, is 
the only bank in the United States 
using this invention. 


Bank Investments-I 


(From page 7) Under the new Bank- 
ing Act, additional loans of this kind 
could be made in the amount of over 
$2,000,000,000. The wisdom of com- 
mercial banks using such frozen capi- 
tal assets as real estate loans, even 
as investments against so-called time 
deposits, has been questioned re- 
peatedly by banking authorities. With- 
out attempting to discuss this moot 
question, let us merely remind our- 
selves that these banks can legally 
expand these loans by over $2,000,- 
000,000, and that since the yield is 
higher for this type of loan the volume 
seems likely to increase. 

While these are slow capital assets, 
the Federal Reserve banks provide 
shiftability for them by permitting 
loans against such assets. Also the 
insurance of deposits has, at least 
during good times, removed the danger 
of bank runs and so has made it 
slightly safer for commercial banks to 
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AN EXPENSIVE HOBBY, “sti / 


Using out-of-date, inefficient filing equipment and methods is like 
riding a hobby—going through the motions but getting nowhere. 
There comes a time in every business when it is real economy to buy 


new files and use a better system. 


Globe-Wernicke now offers the outstanding filing development in 
years—the Tri-Guard file and Safeguard 
Their advantages include 
greater accuracy, faster filing and find- 
ing, more efficiency with less work, anda 
considerable saving of time and money. 


filing plan. 


There is a Globe-Wernicke dealer in 
almost every city who will be glad to 
demonstrate Tri-Guard files and the 
Safeguard plan in your office in direct 
comparison with the equipment and 
methods now in use and without cost or 
obligation. Write for a copy of ‘‘Speed- 
Up Filing and Finding” which illus- 
trates and describes the safest, simplest, 


easiest, and best filing methods. 


The Globe -Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
























TRI-GUARD The Outstanding Filing Development in Years 








hold some of such slow assets. Only 
the future will tell us the wisdom of 
having commercial banks fill their 
portfolios with non-liquid capital assets. 

Other assets, including real estate, 
furniture, and fixtures amounted to 
$1,395,000,000 or 4.7 per cent. These 
are frozen, many are non-productive 
assets which should be reduced to a 
minimum as soon as possible. In very 
few instances do these assets deserve 
to be called investments. 

So far we have accounted for 57 per 
cent of the assets of reporting member 
banks: 24.5 per cent in cash; 12.8 per 
cent in commercial banking assets; 
19.7 per cent in capital assets having 
varying degrees of shiftability. 

The remaining 43 per cent has been 
invested in bonds because there is 
at present an inadequate supply of 
loans satisfactory both as to security 
and rate. By the classical theory 
of banking, these bonds are capital 
assets. Of the total of $12,646,000,000, 
just $9,594,000,000 are United States 
Government direct or fully guaranteed 
obligations, and $3,052,000,000 are 
“other securities.” This is to say, 
government securities constitute 32.8 
per cent of the total banking resources 
of all reporting member banks. All 
other securities amount to 10.2 percent. 

If the total of these bonds be added 
to the total of other capital assets 


(loans on securities, loans on real 
estate, and miscellaneous assets) it 
appears that at present 62.7 per cent 
of total banking assets are invested in 
capital assets which depend on shift- 
ability rather than on true liquidity; 
24.5 per cent is in cash; only 12.8 per 
cent is in the so-called commercial 
banking assets. 

This, then, is the basic problem con- 
fronting the banks of the United 
States today. Fundamental changes 
have occurred in the conditions sur- 
rounding banking credit and invest- 
ments of our banking structure as a 
whole. Every indication is that these 
conditions will not return far enough 
toward their former status to alter 
materially the problem which now 
faces us as bankers. The problem 
appears to be, insofar as anything in 
this changing world can be said to be, 
permanent for all practical purposes. 

That the hit-or-miss adjustments 
which many banks made to these con- 
ditions prior to 1929 were not adequate 
was proved by results. It seems 
reasonable to doubt whether the 
majority of American banks have as 
yet worked out adjustments which will 
be satisfactory over the years to 
come. Our task, therefore, is to work 
out a set of principles and a formulary 
approach to the problem, in the 





Trust Administration and 
New Business Development 


WE KNOW of an experienced 
man now an officer of a large 
bank with branches, 
thoroughly familiar with trust 


who is 
administration, new business, 
and trust advertising. He is an 
attorney and was formerly Vice- 
president in charge of the Trust 
Department of a moderate sized 
institution. Among other re- 
sponsibilities he has had con- 
siderable experience with real 
estate problems. He is under 
forty years of age, would accept 
a salary commensurate with 
local conditions, and has excel- 
lent reasons for desiring a new 


connection. 


Address Inquiries to the Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House. 
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expectation that thus may the average 
bank in the United States be equipped 
to cope with the difficulties of invest- 
ment programs which now confront 
them as well as the complications 
which may reasonably be expected to 
arise in the not too distant future. 
Epitor’s Nore: In this, the first of two 


articles, Mr. Massie has stated the condi- 
tions which create the investment problem 
that today is only too familiar to every 
banker. His second article, to appear in 
the next issue, sets forth his practical, 
workable ideas of policies, plans, and 
procedures by which bankers can overcome 
these difficulties. 


A New Welcome for Small Accounts 


(From page 10) untouched should be 
mentioned. First, let us clarify our 
ideas about the type of small account 
which can most profitably be solicited. 
We feel that for our particular kind 
of bank—very distinctly nof for all 
banks in general —our method of rather 
dignified solicitation and of maintain- 
ing high requirements in taking on 
even the smallest of checking customers 
is the right one. Ours happens to be 
the type of institution with a high 
standing in its community, and a back- 
bone of large-account business. Such 
business might be adversely affected by 
too inclusive, too aggressive admission 
ofsmallaccounts. Small accounts must 
always be incidental to sizable accounts 
with us. In a bank without this large- 
account support, small accounts may 
be aggressively built into a very sub- 


stantial source of much-needed profits. 


ROM our brief experience, we have 

observed certain few precautions 
which any bank considering this type 
of business-getting activity should not 
overlook. In the first place, it would 
seem desirable to make the sales appeal 
on a basis which would not tend to 
invite undesirable and unreliable cus- 
tomers. Even a tiny admixture of 
such customers makes necessary a 
world of vigilance to keep the bank 
clear on such points as over payment, 
uncollected funds, sufficient balance 
at the end of the month to cover the 
service charge when debited. At one 
branch where care was momentarily 
relaxed in admitting small depositors 


we obtained some half dozen accounts 
which had to be overdrawn monthly 
to make good the debit, with the hope 
that before long there would be a 
deposit to clear the overdraft. This is 
plainly not a desirable type of business. 

Another point has to do with can- 
celed checks and statements. We note 
that some of the plans being offered 
the public provide for no statements, 
or for statements every few months, 
or for statements only when the 
statement sheet is filled up. We feel 
that this is undesirable, from more than 
one angle. First, the sooner we get 
the canceled checks into the cus- 
tomer’s hands —after all, they are his 
property and he is entitled to them — 
the less chance of our losing them or 
being otherwise embarrassed or made 
liable. And from the standpoint of 
auditing and control, one of the 
strongest forms of customer ledger 
audit is that supplied by placing 
statements—that is, ledger account 
transcripts —in the hands of the credi- 
tors for their own checking. 

Of one thing, in conclusion, we are 
absolutely certain. In this year of 
grace 1936, with interest rates scraping 
bottom and with bank revenue almost 
impossible to obtain in sizable chunks, 
our campaign of solicitation of small 
accounts has in it the possibility of 
substantial revenue, with small risk 
and that in a field where our staff is 
experienced and most capable of pro- 
tecting our interests. And this, we 
submit, is worth any bank’s considera- 
tion. 


Director Clutchbill Cleans Up 
a Cattle Loan 


| (From page 20) leaving a clean loss of $200 


unless we can sell the bull for $200.” 
“Sell the bull for $200,” howled 
Director Spearhawk. “We can’t get 
anything for such a man-killer! That 
bull will kill someone or half kill ’em, 
and they’ll sue the bank for damages.” 
“‘Ump-yah!”” jerked out Mr. Mc- 
Tavish, “hadn’t thought of that! 
Horrible situation . . . may cost us 
$25,000 if the bull gets loose.” 
President Perkins ran his hand 
nervously over his shiny bald head. 
“Julius Caesar! what'll we do?” 


“T can get $200 out of the bull as 
easy as a fly,” stated Director Clutch- 
bill, tucking his stub of a pencil back 
in his vest pocket. 

The directors jerked forward so 
violently one of the mute members felt 
something drop in his lap. Looking 
down he discovered the upper set of 
his teeth, but tossed them impatiently 
into an ash tray and went on listening. 

“I will undertake to remove the 
bull,” said Mr. Clutchbill. ‘‘He and I 
will journey to a place where he will 
win, eh, more appreciation then he 
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appears to enjoy in this precinct. I 
will remove him this afternoon, so it 
will be safe to let a cattle-buyer into 
the barn to collect the cows at $25 a 
head.” 

‘“‘He ain’t goin’ to tell us, as usual,” 
uttered President Perkins, leaning 
back. “Shall we let Clutchbill have 
the bull to dispose of for the stock- 
holders?” 

‘““Ab-so-lutely! !’ hollered Mr. Mc- 
Tavish, nodding his head so violently 
one end of his collar flew open. 

“Well, Mr. Clutchbill,” purred Presi- 
dent Perkins, “take the little cuss... 
if you get $8 and don’t get killed it 
will be front-page news.” 

“Then I'll be nipping along,” said 
Mr. Clutchbill, getting up. “I have 
much to do.” 

“I should say so!’ piped out Mr. 
Spearhawk, glaring savagely at his 
finger nails. 

That afternoon Mr. Clutchbill hired 
a cattle truck and a spare-hand in the 
form of Bloody Ketchum, a gentleman 
broad of shoulder, short of stature 
and bow-legged from riding mustangs 
for twenty years on the jack rabbit 
warrens of our western cattle lands. 

After a superhuman melee that after- 
noon mixed with pitchforks, blindfolds 
and a line of talk that made the barn 
smoke, the Rumpset bull was forced 
into the great ark-like truck of Moses 
Hevenstone & Son, Cattle Dealers. 
When this was done Mr. Bloody 
Ketchum stepped silently behind the 
truck and emptied a flask, blew 
fiercely four times and climbed into 
the cab. Mr. Clutchbill tied down a 
busted suspender with a piece of 
string, put on his coat, clambered up 
beside the driver and the caravan 
lurched off on the road to Lake 
Champlain fifty miles away. 


[ was about 4:30 that afternoon 

when Antoine Bissonnette, who was 
painting a skiff in his dooryard, 
looked up at a passing truck only to 
see it head directly into the yard. 
When it stopped, an ancient gentleman 
with a gray goatee backed down from 
the cab and turned around. 

“Why, Meester Cluckbill!’’ whooped 
Antoine, laying down his paint brush. 
“You come to fishey?” 

“No, not quite yet,’ smiled Mr. 
Clutchbill. “I havn’t done up my fall 
hunting. I’ve got a little squirrel 
alive here in the truck I want to 
pasture on that small island that goes 
with your farm here on the Lake.” 

“Squirrel?” Antoine walked around 
back of the truck. “Oh, a cattle. 
For sure you can pasture heem.” 

“Have you got that raft you use 
to take over your own cattle to the 
island?” 

“Yeah, she’s right down on the 
shore.” 


“Well, heh, you take this, Antoine.” 
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Mr. Clutchbill handed out a $10 bill. 
‘Now let’s get the little critter on the 
island so I can get back before mid- 
night.” 

Augmented by Antoine’s shrill cuss- 
ing, Bloody Ketchum, the truck driver 
and Director Clutchbill got the blind- 
folded bull down a runway from the 
truck to the raft where he was moored 
with four cables. All hands worked 
the sweeps on the raft over the few 
watery rods to the tiny island on 
which grew many willows and some 
grass. The bull was prodded off and 
when all hands were back on board and 
the raft riding free Bloody Ketchum 


snapped off the bull’s blindfold and 
twinkled his bowlegs for the frigate, 
encouraged by the passionate and 
alarming French of Antoine. 

Before returning, Mr. Clutchbill 
had a few words with Antoine. “‘Don’t 
tell anybody who put that bull on the 
island. And if anyone starts to go 
onto the island, warn ’em, Antoine 
... warn’em they go at their own peril.”’ 

Of a sudden Antoine almost hopped 
into the air. “I almost forgot... the 
yaller perch goin’ to bite in a few days 
—many peoples always come for miles 
to go to island for fishey.”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Clutchbill, “‘if 
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Boston 


+ . « itis only natural that they should 
| prefer the Parker House, for this famous 
hostelry provides them not only with 
i] comfortable accommodations and good 
| 
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food, but also with an excellent address 
and utmost convenience to those 
financial institutions with which most 
|| of their business is transacted. 


The smooth, efficient service of the 
| Parker House meets their exacting de- 
\I| mands; and the impressive atmos- 
i phere heightens their sense of well- 
} being. 


Plenty of Single rooms with private 
1} bath and circulating ice-water at $3 
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they pester you, you must find a tele- 
phone and call me up.” 

“IT got a telephone,” 
proudly. 

“You know that $10 bill is more’n 
you’d get for renting your skiff to 
fishermen.”’ 

Antoine grinned and Mr. Clutchbill 
climbed aboard the truck. 

Beginning from the very next day 
Director Clutchbill never got far from 
a telephone. In the bank he would 
look up quickly and listen every time 
the bell buzzed. At home in the 
evening his ancient sister, _Marilla, 
watched him drop his paper and stare 
at the telephone whenever it jingled. 

“What’s got into you, Aaron... 
you act nervouser than a cat. I 
should think now you’ve got that bull 
on an island you’d kind of let down.” 

‘Let down! that bull’s worth $200 — 
of course I’m nervous!” 

“You know he ain’t worth $200,” 
sniffed Miss Marilla. 

“Two hundred!”’ uttered Mr. Clutch- 
bill, snapping his goatee. 


FIVE days later, after a sudden 

spell of warm weather, just as Mr. 
Clutchbill was hoisting a forkful of 
apple pie to his mouth the Clutchbill 
telephone number rang with a ven- 
geance. 

Mr. Clutchbill dropped his fork 
with a clatter and straddled hurriedly 
to the rattling instrument. 

“It’s me . . Antoine,” came a 
plaintive cry over the wire. 

“Yes,” purred Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Mr. Cluckbill, the yaller perches 
is bitin’ somethin’ awful. There’s 
over twenty fellers on the yard wants 
to go the island . . . what'll I do? 
The bull won’t let ’em.” 

“Won’t let °em! Why won’t he?” 
vobbled Mr. Clutchbill’s surprised 
voice. 

“Two fellers,” came Antoine’s ex- 
cited voice, “‘jomped in the lake 
yesterday to get away from the bull.” 

“Well, I snum! Ill have to come 
over, let’s see, I think I can come 
about a week from the coming Wednes- 
day. Don’t let anyone know who 
owns the bull.” 

“Saint Picot! more’n a week, you 


stated Antoine 


goin’ to wait? Mr. Cluckbill, you 
stay onto the telephone . . . I be right 
back.” 


Director Clutchbill swallowed con- 
tentedly and waited. Shortly the wire 
crackled again. 

“Mr. Cluckbill . . . they say, what’ll 
you take for the bull?” 

“Two hundred .. . he’s a fancy bull.” 

“Huh? Two hundred? Mr. Cluck- 
bill, did you say $200?” 

“Yes, it ain’t enough, but I want 


| to help the boys out if they really 


want him.” 
“Mr. Cluckbill, you wait just a 
minute.” 
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A moment later Mr. Clutchbill 
jammed the receiver to his ear. 

“Mr. Cluckbill they’ll take 
heem. Twenty fisher fellers is goin’ 
to chip $10 apiece.” 

“All right, Antoine. Don’t take 
any check or any notes... just cash — 
and yu keep it till I can get over there 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh, oui, yes, sir, I will, you bet.” 

Mr. Clutchbill hung up, pulled his 
goatee softly and came back to the 
table. He smiled gently at Miss 
Marilla. ‘Well, he’s gone for $200.” 

““Ain’t you ashamed, Aaron?” 

“Not when I train with the bunch 
I do down at the bank.” 

That afternoon Director Clutchbill 
ran onto President Perkins on Main 
Street, and as he was badly in need 
of a taxi he invited President Perkins 
and the rest of the board to escort him 
to the Lake the next morning to bring 
home the $200. 

“Then you really haven’t received 
the actual cash?’ nodded President 
Perkins suspiciously. 

“No, but it’s there,” persisted Direc- 
tor Clutchbill. 

“Pll go... glad to get the other 
boys, too.’”’ President Perkins smiled 
knowingly to himself. 

Antoine Bissonnette’s farmyard was 
crammed with fishermen the next 
morning when President Perkins’ car 
came in sight. 

“Better stop here,” cautioned Mr. 
Clutchbill. “I can see the boys are 
terribly excited. I'll just slip over the 
fence here and go through the orchard 
to the kitchen door.” 


T was not long before Mr. Clutchbill 
was seen coming back. He got hastily 
into the car, poked a wad of bills of 
all sizes into President Perkins’ lap. 
“Count ’em,” urged Mr. Clutchbill. 
“I'd trust your count anywhere.” 

*“There’s $200,” admitted President 
Perkins a little later. 

“‘Now,”’ stated Mr. Clutchbill, “we'd 
better get out of here.” 

The car started and slid along to 
the activity of Antoine’s farmyard 
to turn around. 

“‘What’s the cannon for?” inquired 
Mr. Clutchbill, unable to resist stick- 
ing his head out of the car window to 
interview a member of the army in 
the yard. 

“That,” stated the man, eyeing 
Mr. Clutchbill closely, “‘is the old 
Civil War cannon that belongs at 
Creekville Center, and if we catch the 
cuss who put that bull on the island 
were...” 

Mr. Clutchbill gave President Per- 
kins’ ribs a sharp nudge. The car 
spun suddenly forward out of the 
yard, but it was not till ten minutes 
later the tops of three heads appeared 
cautiously in sight above the back 
seat. 
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Burroughs 


ELECTRIC CALCULATOR 


FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY 


FOR THESE 
BANK JOBS 


Figuring and checking 


savings interest 
Figuring Float 
* 
Determining average 
collected balances 
Analyzing accounts 


Figuring service 
aol as [= 


Figuring and checking 


interest on notes, 
bonds and mortgages 





Banks save time, reduce mental fatigue and assure accuracy on today’s 
increased volume of calculating, by using Burroughs Electric Calculator. 
They find this machine extremely valuable in reducing the peak load at the 


interest period, and on scores of jobs around the bank throughout the year. 


Burroughs Electric Calculator is fast and easy to operate. The key touch is 
light and uniform—the “9” key is depressed as easily as the “1.” Each 
key always registers its full value on the dials, because the motor does 
the work. Investigate this machine to see how it speeds and simplifies 


figuring. Call the nearest Burroughs office for a complete demonstration. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHIN 


CASH REGISTERS - TYPEWRITERS e POSTURE CHAIRS « ‘SUPPLIES 
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DISTINCTION 


The Willard served as 
the official White House 
when President and Mrs. 
Coolidge lived here for a 
month during his adminis- 
tration With its 
modern facilities, the 
Willard retains all the tra- 
dition exclusively its own. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up. 


WILLARD HOTEL 


Residence of Presidents” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H.P. Somerville, Managing Director 





NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE: 


11 W. 42nd St. 
LONGACRE 5-4500 
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BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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BANK OF CANADA 


The nationalization of the Bank of 
Canada by the Dominion Government 
will be accomplished by increasing the 
capital stock of the institution from 
$5,000,000 to $11,000,000 with the 
government acquiring the new issue 
assuring it of majority control of 
the stock. 

The resolution foreshadowing the 
legislation to amend the Bank of 
Canada act is as follows: 

“That it is expedient to bring in a 
measure to amend the Bank of Canada 
act so as to increase the capital stock 
of the bank to provide that certain 
shares thereof shall be purchased by 
the Minister of Finance out of the 
consolidated revenue fund in order to 
assure ownership of a majority of 
shares by the government, to increase 
the number of directors in such manner 
as to assure voting control of the board 
by directors appointed by the govern- 
ment.” 


UNCLAIMED DEPOSITS 


Newsmen at Ottawa, dozing through 
dull debates, suddenly came to life 
when a report covering unclaimed 
balances in the ten chartered banks 
and the two savings banks was tabled. 
The return which was for the year 
ending 1935 showed $2,660,000 in 
deposits, drafts and dividends had 
been inactive for five years or more. 

While the amount shown in the 
return is about the same as that of 
previous years, Ottawa correspondents 
lost no time in transmitting to the 
papers back home, the names, last 
known addresses and amounts of the 
forgotten accounts in the banks of 
their city. It is only in recent years 
that Canadian newspapers have 
evinced so much interest in this 
government return. 


BANK ADVERTISING 


Bank and trust publicity during the 
month includes the Imperial Bank 
series appearing in Toronto papers 
featuring the new safety deposit vaults 
of the bank. Actual photographs taken 
in the safety deposit department and 
line drawings have been used effec- 
tively; the convenient location of the 
new banking office is stressed in the 
copy. Under the title ‘““Toronto’s 
New Safety Department De Luxe” 
the copy points out the various fea- 
tures of the service offered including 
the provision of private compartments 


by G. A. G. 





with the use of desks for box holders. 

The Royal Trust Company in recent 
advertising has shown what can be 
done with black space. Their booklet 
““What We Can Do For You” in white 
is superimposed on a background of 
black and the various services of the 
company are underlined with black 
giving the whole ad a_ stand-out 
appearance. 

Thrift and Savings is the keynote 
of a series now appearing nationally 
for the Dominion Bank which is 
attracting considerable attention. The 
copy has been localized by giving the 
number of branches in the district in 
which the advertising is appearing. 
The advertising also features the 
foreign exchange department of the 
bank and the services provided through 
the bank’s London and New York 
offices. 


FINGERPRINTING 


Quebec bank and trust employees 
who may have watched bandits finger- 
printed and tagged by police authori- 
ties may themselves experience the 
same sensation. Fingerprints of all 
persons obtaining permits to carry 
revolvers will be taken and kept on 
file by the provincial police in the 
Province of Quebec according to a 
proposal made by the chief executive 
officer of the Quebec division. As the 
new order is wide in scope and applies 
even to special constables, it is ex- 
pected that bank guards and other 
employees holding revolver permits 
for protection purposes will also be 
fingerprinted. 


CLEARING HOUSE ROUND 


The Canadian Farm Board has 
approved loans totaling $21,978,995 
during the seven years it has been in 
existence. Applications numbered 42,- 
291 of which 10,461 were approved... 
Branch statistics for February showed 
two branches opened and two closed 
with one branch merged. The new 
offices were established at mining 
centers by the Imperial Bank of 
Canada and the Bank of Toronto... 
Since 1924 the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association has paid out $137,828 in 
rewards in accordance with the provi- 
sions of their standing offer for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of bank robbers . . . Loans 
under the Dominion Housing Act of 
1935 up to the end of February 
totaled $755,000. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A 4070-5-36 
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—from a letter written by 
a State Commissioner 
of Banking. 





To bank examiners and others who travel from bank to bank, 
The Burroughs Clearing House is a most familiar sight. 


The current issue, they report, is usually well ‘‘thumbed”’ 


and occupying an important place on the desk of one or 
more of the bank’s officers. 


Conversations and discussions among examiners and the 
policy-forming officers of banks often turn to the opinions 


or practices presented by competent writers in The 
Burroughs Clearing House. 


It is such evidence of the universal reading of this general 
banking magazine that emphasizes its importance as a 
clearing house of ideas and a medium through which an 


advertising message can be directed to the banking minds 
of the nation. 


Che Burroughs 


Clearing House 


SECOND BOULEVARD AT BURROUGHS AVE., DETROIT 


A MAGAZINE FOR BANK EXECUTIVES 











A New 


Adds and totals two classifications of figures simul- 
taneously OR provides any number of individual 
totals and an automatic grand total........ 





By the use of two motor bars this new Burroughs adds two sets of figures at 
the same time with greater speed and simplicity than ever before. Each bar 
controls the addition of a separate set of figures. Besides, the machine adds 
groups of figures, giving a total of each group, and automatically accumulates 
a grand total of all groups. It also handles any of the bank’s routine addition. 
Of course, like all Burroughs Adding Machines, it prints ciphers automatically; 
two or more keys may be depressed at the same time; errors in key depression 
can be quickly and easily corrected by depressing the right key in the same col- 
umn. For a demonstration of this new machine, telephone the Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Burroughs 
EC EOS 














